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Success Means Growth 


E are all looking and hoping for 
success in life, but in indulging 
this hope one cardinal principle should 
never be overlooked. 7rue success 
means growth. A great many of our 
young men, as well as young women, 
are just now preparing to start out in 
life. Start right! The young man 
who simply ‘‘drops into a position ”’ 
will keep on dropping all his life. He 
who makes one position merely the 
stepping stone to something better and 
more desirable is on ‘‘ the king’s high- 
way’’ to the realization of his worthy 
ambition. 


Let us suppose, by way of illustration, 
that the young man ‘‘accepts a posi- 
tion’’ as bookkeeper. He receives a 
salary upon which he can live —after a 
fashion. His hours are not excessive ; 
his duties are not laborious. He has 
plenty of time to ‘‘ enjoy life,’’ outside 
of his working hours. He takes things 
easy, watches ball games and scores, 
pores over the interminable pages of the 
Sunday newspapers and like ‘‘litera- 
ture’’ 
ket — with the usual result. He grows 
dimly conscious that he is ‘‘ holding his 
own,”’ if he does hold it, against con- 
stant pressure. There is no increase of 
his salary, for the world is full of book- 
keepers just as capable as himself, look- 
ing for a position, at almost any 
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compensation. As he grows older the 
way becomes more thickly beset ; for- 
tunate man if the worst does not befall ; 
but, at any rate, life is a failure. 


His wiser friend takes a like position, 
but he does not rest with the conscious- 
ness that he is earning a living. His 
surplus earnings are made a nucleus ; 
his spare time is used in rounding out 
his education ; in acquiring information 


‘which will be of value to him in practi- 


cal business ; in learning to meet and 
deal with his fellow men, and in striving, 
in all legitimate ways, to secure their 
respect and confidence. This man, too, 
feels the pressure of modern business 


life ; but instead of being a downward ° 


pressure, it is something which impels 
him toward better things and a higher 
place. Fortune comes to him, not vol- 
untarily and by mere luck —there is 
very little of that in the world, after all, 
— but because he has sought and won 
and deserved success. 


This principle applies as well to the 
young woman as to the young man ; to 
the middle aged as well as the young — 
for we are never too old to learn or to 
profit by experience; to the laboring 
man as well as to the clerk or student ; 
and especially to the business man who 
has come to feel that the only meaning 
of the word ‘‘success’’ is when applied 


to dollars and cents. Life means more 
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than existence, and success means more 
than the building up of a great business 
or the accumulation of wealth. Phillips 
Brooks well said: ‘‘ Set yourself ear- 
nestly to see what you were made to do, 
and then set yourself earnestly to do it; 
and, the loftier your purpose is, the 
more sure you will be to make the 
world richer with every enrichment of 
yourself.’ 


The Love for Mother 


terrible fire at the Hoboken 

wharves, in which so many un- 
fortunates lost their lives, gave to the 
world many a thrilling incident, but 
perhaps nothing more deeply touching, 
more sublimely inspiring, than this 
story of a dying girl's devoted love for 
her mother. A rescuing party in a life- 
boat stopped before an open port from 
which came a woman's wail of anguish 
and despair. The officer in charge of 
the boat struck the steel side of the 
burning ship and shouted to the impris- 
oned woman to maintain courage — that 
she would be rescued. ‘‘ Too late! 
Too late !’’ she cried ; then ina calmer 
voice: ‘‘ Listen! I want to speak to 
you.’ The scene which followed is 
thus described : ‘‘ An arm, blackened 
and blistered by soot and heat, ap- 
peared at the open port hole (too small 
to permit the egress of an inmate), and 
then a face so swollen in its horror of 
agony that the rough men turned away 
from the spectacle. 
she said. Remem- 
ber it. It is too late to save me; my 
room is on fire and you cannot come to 
me. I am dying. It will soon be over. 
I am a stewardess, Fraulein Holbe from 
Rothenberg, near Hanover. Please do 
not forget the name.’ Just then a 


‘ Listen, my friend,’ 
have a message. 
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tongue of flame shot out of the port- 
hole over the woman's head. It licked 
her face —a demoniac tongue ; but she 
did not seem to feel it. She had but 
one thought now—her mother. ‘I 
want you to send a message to my 
mother,’ she said ; the poor voice fast 
growing fainter. ‘ J/eine Mutter. Tell 
her, dear man, that my last thought 
was for her. Don’t forget the name. 
She is Frau Holbe of Rothenberg. 
Tell her to take all of my money in the 
bank. It is hers. Tell her that her 
child died loving her. Tell her —’”’ 

There came a burst of flame from the 
port hole, and the dying girl fell back 
into the sea of fire with her sentence 
unfinished ; yet what could she have 
added to that tender message of a 
sublimely heroic love to which she had 
already given expression? Imprisoned 
in the great fire ship, and burning to 
death though she was, the poor girl 
could yet summon thought and strength, 
in the last pangs of her horrible death 
scene, to send a tender, thoughtful 
message to the loved mother across the 
seas. Heavily as the news of her be- 
reavement must fall upon that mother's 
heart, consolation could 
come to her than these dying words of 
love and tenderness. These lives may 
have been humble in the estimation of 
the world ; but most certainly the heart 
of daughter cannot have been thus 
knitted to the mother heart without the 
presence of those sacred qualities which 
the world has not yet learned to meas- 
ure or to adequately estimate. The 
dying daughter in the burning ship — 
the dying soldier on battlefield or in 
hospital — with faltering lips breathing 
the holy name of ‘*‘Mother!’’ Oh 
motherhood — true motherhood — thou 
art a sacred thing ! 
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Before the Wind 


By J. L. HARBouR 


HE maid who responds to the ring- 
ing of the bell at my front door 
has instructions to kindly but firmly 
deny admittance to any of that large and 
nomadic class of men and women who 
call at front doors asking to see the 
‘*lady’’’ or the ‘* gentleman of the 
house.’’ This is not because we have 
any unkind feeling toward men and 
women driven by necessity to the hard 
lot of the ‘‘ canvasser,’’ and we do not 
wish to be discourteous to them, but we 
have no time to give to vendors of 
things that we do not need nor want. 
I was, therefore, a little annoyed one 
morning, when I was overwhelmed with 
work, to have Katie, the maid, come up 
to my study and say :— 

‘*Excuse me for troubling you, sir ; 
but there is a lady downstairs in the 
parlor wanting to see the gentleman or 
the lady of the house, and Mrs. Morley 
is out, so I had to come to you, sir.”’ 

‘*T thought, Katie,’’ I said, ‘‘ that 
you were not to admit strangers who 
came to the door asking for my wife or 
me in that way.”’ 

‘‘T know it, sir; but this woman 
walked right in, and she paid no atten- 
tion when | told her that you were too 
busy to see her. I'll go down and 
order her out, if you say so.”’ 

‘*T will go down myself,’’ I said. 
‘*The woman must be treated cour- 
teously now that she is in the house. I 
think that I can get rid of her without 
really ordering her out.” 


I found in my parlor a small, thin, 


and hollow-eyed woman, quite too thinly 
clad for that wintry day. She had in 


her lap a green cloth bag in which I saw 
plainly the form of a book. She held 
in her hand a photograph of my little 
daughter that she had taken up from 
the small table by which she sat. She 
met me with the utmost self-possession, 
and almost effusive cordiality, quite as 
if we were old friends, in fact. 

‘* Good morning,’’ she said. ‘‘ Raw 
and cold, ain't it? But it feels good in 
here. I been lookin’ at the photergraft 
of this little girl, an’ if she ain't just 
sweet I never saw a child that was. 
Your little girl?”’ 

‘“*Yes,”’ I said. 

‘* She don’t favor you much unless it is 
a little about the eyes. She must be her 
mother’s little girl. She's a little beaut, 
anyhow. I got a little girl o’ my own 
‘bout the age o° yours, but mine is a 
plum brunette, an’ any one can see that 
yours is a blonde all over. Mine takes 
after her father. I been wantin’ to have 
her photograft for ever so long, but the 
Lord only knows when I'll git it done. 
When a woman has nothin’ but can- 
vassin’ to support three children an’ a 
consumptive husband on, you bet she 
ain't got much to spare gittin’ herself 
or any one else photograft. Still, it’s 
natchrel that a woman should like to 
have pictures of her children in case 
they should be taken from her. I've 
lost two that I didn’t have any pictures 
of, an’ I'll always be sorry about it. 
Lost ‘em both with diptheria in two 
days. I reckon they're better off, but 
| wish I had ’em back all the same. 
You a minister ?”’ 

Kam not.” 
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‘| think that you look some like one, 
an’ then you bein’ at home in the daytime 
made me think that mebbe you was one. 
Well, it’s time I was tellin’ you what I 
come in to bother you about. ’Scuse 
me for botherin’ you, but goodness 
knows that it ain’t through choice that 
I’m around ringin’ door bells an’ boring 
people to death with my old book; but, 
my soul, I've got to do something to 
earn a livin’ for myself an’ my sick hus- 
band and three children. We've got 
to live until the good Lord gits ready 
for us to die, an’ I ain’t one to set down 
an’ ask some church or charitable so- 
ciety to take care of us long as I kin 
hustle round an’ do anything myself. 
I'm doin’ the best I kin to earn food 
an’ fuel an’ rent an’ all that, an’ book 
canvassin’ is honest if it ain’t agreeable 
work. My book is called ‘ Universal 
Information,’ an’ if the list o’ contents 
don’t lie there is nothing on earth an’ 
not much in heaven that it don’t tell 
you about ; anyhow, it has a chapter 
on astronomy and another one on Bible 
information. If you wasa minister, like 
] thought you was, it would tell you 
how to git up a sermon, an’ the land 
knows that there are ministers that need 
that sort o’ It will tell 
you how to sodder tinware, paint on 
chiny, or how to make soap, or feather 
flowers. 


information. 


It has a chapter on home 
dressmakin’, an’ another on how to git 
up a Sunday-school concert. It will 
tell you how far it is from here to any 
other place on earth, and how to git 
there. There is a chapter on home 
doctorin’, an’ one on how to learn to 
play the piano by yourself. It has the 
flags of all nations in it, an’ pictures of 
all the presidents. It will show you 
how to do horseshoein’, or how to make 
a wreath o’ hair flowers, an’ if you want 
to paper a room it will tell you how to 
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do it, although I'll bet a purty that it 
would be a good deal cheaper in the 
end for you to hire it done. Still, 
there’s things in the book it is worth 
while to know. I only wish that it 
would tell me how to make a livin’ 
without trailin’ ‘round sellin’ the book, 
itself. I want you to look at that book, 
an’ if it will be of any use to you for 
goodness’ sake buy it, for I’ve got to 
take a bottle o’ cod-liver oil home to 
my husband, an’ my little girl can’t 
take a step out o’ the house until she 
gits a new pair o’ shoes, an’ the last 
thing she said to me this mornin’ was, 
‘Mamma, you w#// bring me some new 
shoes to-night, won’t you?’ an’ I don’t 
want to go home without them, an’ if I 
sell one more book I can do it.”’ 

No one could question the absolute 
sincerity of the woman, and no one 
could hear her tell of her bitter poverty 
without a feeling of sympathy for one 
so weak and frail as she evidently was, 
tossed to and fro by the rude handling 
of adverse fate. She did not whine nor 
complain, Indeed, there was a pathetic 
smile on her face as she talked. When 
I told her that I would take a copy of 
her book, she said, brightly: — 

‘* I’m ever so much obliged, an’ I do 
hope that it will be of some real benefit 
to you. I ain’t sold but three to-day, 
an’ I been trampin’ since nine o’ clock 
this mornin’. I don’t git but forty 
cents profit on each book, an’ there 
ain’t no margin for car fares on that, so 
I foot it ev’ ry place I go. But la, I’m 
used to that, an’ to ev’rything else that 
is hard on this earth. I been poor from 
the day I was born. My father had 
‘leven children, an’ I don’t think that 
he ever had over a dollar a day in his 
life to bring’em upon. We never had 
no schoolin’, only just enough so that 
we could read an’ make a pretense 
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at writin’. Mother died when I was 
seven years old, an’ my father giv me 
away just as one would give away a pup 
or a kitten, an’ I wasn’t treated as well 
as some folks would treat a pup ora 
kitten. I just wonder that I am alive 
to tell the tale after all that I lived 
through from the time I was seven until 
I was eighteen years old. Then I mar- 
ried when I was nineteen, an’ my hus- 
band begun to come down with con- 
sumption five years ago, an’ he ain't 
been able to earn a cent for three years. 
He never will earn another cent in this 
world. But it ain’t his fault, an’ I’m 
doin’ the best I can takin’ care o’ him 
an’ the children, an’ I’m willin’ to keep 
on doin’ it. The only thing that scares 
me is the mortal terror of bein’ taken 
away from ’em, for ain’t over an’ above 
strong my own self, an’ what under the 
sun an’ moon an’ stars they'd do if I 
was to be taken from them is something 
that gives me the shivers ev'ry time | 
think of it. But I must go, an’ stop 
takin’ your time and my own. I’m so 
thankful to you for takin’ the book. 
I’m goin’ to give you my card, an’ it 
might be that some o’ your friends 
would like the book, an’ mebbe you'd 
be willin’ to send me their names if 
they should. It'd be a great favor if 
you could send me any such names.”’ 

She handed me a bit of the cheapest 
cardboard on which was written, with a 
lead pencil, Mrs. S. H. Wight, 15 
Spring street. I knew the locality to 
be one in which there were only the 
cheapest tenements occupied by the 
poorest of the poor. 

‘*Tt’s a mighty poor neighborhood, 
as you likely know; but what can I do? 
You reckon .I’d stay there if I could 
help myself? I guess not. An’ it 
nearly drives me wild to think o’ bringin’ 
up my children in such a place. I just 
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must git away from there before the chil- 
dren are much older. It’s awful what 
goes on there for children to see and 
hear. There ain't any woman that 
would like more than I would to have 
her children raised to be nice an’ good. 
I do want ’em to be that, indeed I do. 
i have ’em ina day nursery near by all 
day, an’ although I ain’t really got fit 
things for them or me to wear, I fix ’em 
up the best I can an’ take ’em to Sun- 
day-school at a mission on Sunday. I 
protect ’em the best I can from the evil 
around ’em, but, my soul, the very air 
is rotten in that place. I just must go.”’ 

I watched her from my window as 
she went down the street driven before 
a strong, cold wind, with her thin shaw] 
drawn close around her slight form, 
her thin skirts flapping, and the merci- 
less wind driving her on with a force she 
was powerless to resist. 

Three weeks later I was standing on 
a corner waiting for my car at the close 
of a day of steady rain. <A cold wind 
had come up, and the streets and pave- 
ments were becoming a glare of ice. 
While I waited I saw a small woman 
without any umbrella coming across the 
street in the now sleety rain. Her 
head was bowed to the storm, but she 
looked up when within a few feet of 
me, and I saw that she was Mrs. Wight. 
She recognized me at once, and smiled 
brightly as she said : — 

‘*Oh, how do you do? Ain't it been 
an awful day? I guess I’m wet through 
and through traipsin’ ’round as I have 
been all day.”’ 

‘* How is your husband?’’ I asked. 

‘* Well, he fails. There ain't no use 
for me to try to deceive myself about 
it—he fails fast. He said to me this 
very mornin’, says he, ‘ Sarah, you ain’t 
goin’ to be burdened with me long.’ 
‘La, Joe,’ I says, ‘I ain't ever thought 
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o’ you as a burden. It ain’t as if you 
could work an’ wouldn’t. You done 
the best you could when you was able 
to work,’ an’ he did. I ain’t sellin’ 
books now. Folks didn’t want the 
book. Why, bless your soul, I walked 
the streets three days two weeks ago, 
an’ I reckon I rung two hundred door 
bells, an’ I never took a single order. 
So now I'm trying to sell silver an’ 
furniture polish, but I tell you it is 
mighty up-hill work. I ain’t made but 
sixty cents to-day, an’ it'll take twenty- 
five o’ that for a basket o’ coal when I 
git home, an’ I've got to buy a little 
meat to make Joe a good nourishin’ 
soup, but we can all have some o’ that, 
I can 
go to bed hungry myself, an’ I’ve done 
it many an’ many a time, but I can’t see 
my children an’ a sick husband do it. 
So I hustle all I can, but I’m used to it.”’ 
Then she added, with pathetic resigna- 
tion: ‘‘ I don’t expect anything else but 
to have to fight the wolf at my door all 
the rest o’ my days. I’ve had to fight 
wolves o’ that sort all my life, but I ain’t 


so we won't go to bed hungry. 


ever had to fight em so fiercely as since 
I have had ‘children to care for, but I 
ain't one to give up. When the silver 
an’ furniture polish bizness fails, I'll try 
something else. 
I ain't tried. I used to wash car win- 
dows at railroad stations for a dollar a 
day, but I hadn’t the strength to keep 
that up, an’ I got discharged because | 


But there ain’t much 


didn’t wash as many as the other women. 
Then I tried scrubbin’ out offices an’ 
halls in an office buildin’ down town, 
but the doctor said I'd kill myself if I 
didn’t stop that, for it was beyond my 
strength. 
year or two. 


So I been canvassin’ for a 
It's awful work. It’s 
awful to have doors slammed in your 
face, an’ one day a man cursed me fear- 
ful because I rung his door bell. Well, 
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I must git on home an’ git the children 
an’ my husband something to eat.”’ 

It was a month before I met Mrs. 
Wight again. Then I chanced to sit 
down beside her in a street car. I no- 
ticed at once a strip of cheap crape 
dangling from her bonnet. She saw 
me glance at the crape, and said: — 

‘*Yes, he’s gone, poor Joe! He 
died ten daysago. I been away out to 
the cemetery to put some flowers that a 
lady gave me yesterday, on his grave. 
I felt turrible because I didn’t have a 
single flower to put on his coffin when I 
buried him, but I had just forty-nine 
cents in the house the day he died, an’ 
a charitable society in the neighborhood 
buried him. It went awfully ag’in the 
grain with me to have him buried that 
way, an’ in the potter's field, too, but 
what could Ido? If Iam ever able I 
intend to pay back ev'ry cent to that 
society, an’ I'll take him out o’ that 
potter's field just as soon as I can do it 
The 
sting o’ poverty ain’t ever so sharp as 
when you can’t give comforts to your 
sick, or pay the respects you'd like to 
pay to your dead. 


if it ain’t for twenty years yet. 


It’s turrible to be 
under the paw o’ that beast 0’ poverty 
when there's sickness and death in the 
house. Don’t you reckon the poor 
would like to lay their dead away in 
beautiful caskets, an’ put beautiful flow- 
ers around ‘em, an’ have their graves 
kept green an’ with flowers over them 
like the rich? Of course they would. 
I never come so nigh bein’ wicked 
enough to say hard things about my 
Creator as I did to-day when I stood 
there in the potter's field at the buryin’ 
ground, an’ looked at the sunken an’ 
neglected graves o’ my two little boys, 
an’ the clay-covered grave o’ my hus- 
band, an’ me so hounded by poverty 


that I had to see ’em suffer for the 
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comforts I'd loved to of given’em while 
they were sick, an’ now that they are 
gone I can’t have the poor comfort o’ 
havin’ their graves as I'd like to have 
‘em. I guess that it is a good thing 
that I have to hustle an’ work, so I can’t 
set an’ brood over such things.’’ 
‘*Who will care for your children 
now while you are away from home ?”’ 
‘Well, they can stay at the day nur- 
sery most o’ the time, an’ then Nettie, 
the oldest, she’s eight now, will have to 
look out for them at home. I’m tryin’ to 
git washin’ to do at home, or anything 
that will keep me from goin’ out so 
much. I’ve tried shirt makin’ at home, 
but you try makin’ shirts at twenty- 
five cents a dozen, an’ see how you 
come out at it. It’s the same with all 
kinds o’ sewin’ for the shops. I have 
worked the fastest I could for sixteen 
hours, an’ made thirty-eight cents. You 
just set down an’ figger out how to feed 
an’ clothe five persons, an’ pay rent, an’ 
buy fuel, an’ med’ cine for a sick man on 
thirty-eight cents a day. Well, I've 
got one mouth less to feed now that 
poor Joehas gone. He suffered so that 
I ain’t sorry that he has gone, an’ it’s 
a comfort to me to know now that I 
never once complained that I had to 
support him, an’ almost the last words 
he said was, ‘ There ain’t many women 
that would of been as patient an’ faith- 
ful as you have been, Sarah.’ I don’t 
say that it was easy to be patient an’ 
uncomplainin’, for it was not, for I ain't 
anything but human, an’ there’s been 
times when I have been fearfully tired 
an’ discouraged, but I believe in God 
hard as he deals with me, an’ I reckon 
it will be all right sometime and some- 
where. If I didn’t think sol’d of given 
uplong ago. I git off here. It’s been 
areal comfort to have some one to talk 
to about my affairs, although I am 
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afraid it has been a kind ofa bore to you 
to set an’ listen to me.”’ 

‘QO, no, it has not,’’ I made haste to 
say. ‘‘ Try to keep upa brave heart.’’ 

My land, I’ve gof to. What’ll be- 
come 0’ them three babies o’ mine if I 
don’t? I got to tussle along some way, 
an’ I can do it a good deal better if I 
keep my spirits up.”’ 

Six weeks later I received a note from 
the pastor of the church of which I was 
a member, asking me to go to the city 
hospital and call ona young fellow from 
the country who was sick and almost 
friendless. I found him in one of the 
free wards, and after spending half an 
hour with him I left him to speak to the 
superintendent of the hospital about my 
young friend. I was passing through 
the corridor in front of a woman's ward, 
and, glancing in, I saw on a bed near 
the door, Mrs. Wight, with a face that 
told plainly that the sands of her life 
were almost run. But the bright and 
cheery smile came to her white face 
when she saw me, and she tried to give 
me one of her thin hands, but it fell 
back on the counterpane when she had 
lifted it a few inches. 

‘*T am so sorry to find you here,”’ | 


said. 
‘*Of course I am sorry to be here, 
but then’’— A violent paroxysm of 


coughing cut the sentence short. When 
she could speak she said, ** It’s quick 
consumption I’ve got. My lungs never 
was overly strong, an’ bein’ out in all 
kinds o' weather, an’ gittin’ wet to the 
skin so often, an’ not havin’ proper 
food, together with overwork, has fin- 
ished me up. [ain't one o’ the kind 
consumptives that think that they are 
goin’ to git well, for I know better. 
My baby has died since I saw you, an’ 
the charity society folks has got my two 


other children into a real nice Home 
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where I reckon they will be better fed 
an’ clothed an’ cared for than they 
would ever o’ been with me — the poor 
little things! I done the best I could, 
but things went ag’in me, an’ I have 
had to give up the fight. I wouldn’t if 
I had the strength to keep it up. I'd 
fight poverty an’ care an’ sickness as I 
have fought ’em all my life, but I’ve 
got to give up tryin’ to sail such a 
feeble craft as mine ag’in the wind. 
I’ve weathered a good many storms, 
but I’m not goin’ to weather any more. 
I'd be glad if you would go in an’ see 
my little boy an’ girl sometimes. They 
are in that Home for Children on the 
corner 0’ K an’ Cedar streets. You've 
got babies o’ your own, so you know 
how to feel for alittle boy an’ girl with- 
out either father or mother. I wish 
they was both boys. Seems to me this 
is a hard world for wimmen. It’s been 
so hard for me that I would be only too 
glad toleave it if it wasn’t for my babies. 
But then, there is a lot done by good 
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To the Bobolink 


folks for helpless little ones like mine, 
nowadays, an’ I am hopin’ for the best 
for’em. I have always hoped for the 
best, an’ believed that whatever the 
Lord willed was right, an’ I think that 
still. I reckon that —’’ 

There was another fit of coughing so 
violent and so prolonged that it left her 
too weak to talk any more, and I went 
away telling her that I would come the 
next day to see her ; but when I went 
the next day the bed she had occupied 
was empty. 

There are lives like dry leaves driven 
before the wind, and tossed hither and 
thither by the gales, never to rest until 
they become a part of the soil from 
which they sprang. We may wonder 
and question why they have ever ex- 
isted, but He who knows all hearts and 
all mysteries knows why these storm- 
tossed souls have been sent into the 
world. When we see as God sees we 
shall know why these helpless ones have 
been so steadily driven before the wind. 


By Moses TEGGART 
O thou lovely bobolink, 
Mid the sorrel seeding pink, 
’Mid the rosy blooms of clover, 


How thy sweet song bubbles over ! 


How each liquid, joyous note 
Swells thy black and glossy throat ! 
How the wide wings of the dark 


Wait to hide thee, meadow lark ! 


When red morning dawns, arise, 


Show thy gold to sunlit skies ; 
Spread thy beautiful, dark wing, 
Full of joy and gladness sing ; 
Pipe till sorrel, grass, and clover 


Are with music flooded over ! 
Till the broad sun ’gins to sink, 


Sing, O sing, brave bobolink, 
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ERE comes the well-filled, mature 

form of August, around her brow a 
fillet of ripened grain, in her hands a 
huge store of luscious fruits, while in her 
wake follow panting flocks and herds. 
Beneath the heavy shade of trees she 
rests during the midday, and well is it 
for mankind to follow her example. 
Then with the sun well turned toward 
the west, she gathers up her precious 
iruitage and wends along her way to 
save all that is possible of the largess of 
Nature for use when all green growing 
things shall sink into colorless decay. 
Here, too, must we needs follow in her 
footsteps, or moths and destruction will 
be the penalty, for Nature's activities 
are ceaseless. Where she builds not, 
there she tears down. 

THE BIRTH STONE FOR AUGUST is 
the ruby and the sardonyx, with the 
poppy as its flower. And what, indeed, 
can so well express the somnolent in- 
fluence of fierce noontide heat, as that 
sleep-inclining blossom? Even the 
stoutest, as well as the frailest, person is 
all the better for a nap of a few mo- 
ments’ length taken an hour or so after 
the noon lunch or dinner. 

WEATHER FooDs should differ 
exceedingly from those partaken in cold 
weather. To use a frying pan during 
these days ought to be a state prison 
offense. Under the microscope fried 
fat is resolved into small, hard, indigest- 
ible atoms. They clog the liver, in- 
flame the blood, and make the com- 
plexion greasy and sallow. A healthy, 
unthinking savage, a day laborer, with 


The Best Way 


In Doing all Manner of Things About the House 


By Hester M. POOLE 


no nerves to speak of, can manage, 
though with difficulty, to feed grossly 
on fried stuffs. Any person with an 
active brain or with a stomach having 
less power than that of an ostrich, will re- 
fuse to consume fried potatoes or ham or 
fried pork or beef and mutton. With 
shuddering he ought to regard hot 
griddle cakes, and all such greasy 
abominations in summer time. 

What shall we eat? That question, 
together with how we shall eat, is an 
important one. Much depends on age, 
constitution, and the kind and amount 
of exercise. For breakfast, fruit, cooked 
or uncooked, ought to be taken after, 
rather than before, eating. Melons are 
the exception. Doubtless for a warm 
drink cocoa is the best, but coffee drink- 
ing is too firm a habit in most families 
to be dispensed with. To give coffee 
to growing children is a great pity. It 
unduly stimulates the nerves, retards 
growth, and incites a desire for stronger 
stimulants. Warm milk, never boiled, 
is their best drink. Nor should children 
be given meat at their first meal, any 
more than women who do not work 
hard or any person of sedentary pur- 
suits. There are hundreds of ways of 
serving eggs, and they are easy of di- 
gestion. Of hot breads, the less in 
summer time they are set on the table, 
the better. Toasted bread made trom 
entire wheat flour is exceedingly nutri- 
tious. Two loaves of the entire wheat 
bread will go much farther than three 
of fine wheat, besides splendidly nourish- 
ing both brain and muscles. 
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CEREALS, too, are extensively used at 
breakfasts. So many brands are in the 
market that each one must choose for 
himself. Oatmeal is not a hot weather 
food, being of too heating a nature. 
Of one thing the housekeeper should 
take care, that is to cook any and all 
cereals three times as long as the direc- 
tions on the wrapper indicate. Wheat 
is king of grains, just as the Anglo- 
Saxon race is king of all others. But 
wheat must be thoroughly cooked. See 
that the water is hissing, boiling hot, 
stir in the grain slowly, then set that 
kettle in another (or use a double 
boiler), and let it cook on the hottest 
part of the stove for an hour at least. 
A good way is to make it the night be- 
fore, let the cereal stand on the stove till 
morning, then draw it forward and 
reheat for breakfast. 
touched or stirred until served. 


It should not be 
Use 
rich milk or cream, never sugar, which 
has no business upon any cereal, and be 
thankful for these new processes which 
have taken husk and dirt from wheat 
and developed its latent richness. 

FoR HOT WEATHER DINNERS avoid 
all preparations of that scavenger, the 
hog. A day laborer alone can convert 
that animal into muscle. Cold soups 
are excellent for these warm days. The 
diluted juice of fruits slightly thickened 
and seasoned to taste, are now palatable. 
Bean soup, seasoned with celery, made 
thin, with crusts of toast, thin split pea 
soup, are commendable ; also soups of 
celery, corn, onion, to- 
These 
latter, by the way, to be whole- 
should be fresh. No wilted, 
stringy, overgrown vegetable should be 
It is a good rule to cook all 
green vegetables in salted, boiling water, 


asparagus, 
mato, and of mixed vegetables. 


some 
served. 


while legumes, beans, peas, and old 
potatoes should be plunged into cold 


water. The older the vegetable the 
longer it needs soaking before it is 
cooked. Persons having imperfect di- 
gestion are cautioned against partaking 
of vegetables that grow in the ground. 
An underdone vegetable is miserable 
All 
vegetables left over can be scalloped or 
minced and rewarmed. 

SALADS IN SUMMER are cooling and 
appetizing. There are salads of fruit, 
of vegetables, of fish, of meat, and of 
various mixtures of these ingredients. 
As for dressing, it may be simply salt 
and sugar, vinegar and oil, or more 
elaborate concoctions. The simpler the 
dressing the more wholesome it is. Here 


enough, so is one done to a mush. 


again the left overs of fish, meat, and 
vegetables find their place. 


Dressings 
for salads should not be too conspicuous, 


they are merely to accentuate the flavor 
of whatever they accompany. To use 
much mustard and vinegar is to seriously 
injure the stomach. They who know 
the value of good digestion avoid eat- 
ing strong, undiluted acids, and particu- 
larly refuse to partake at the same time, 
of such opposites as pickles and cake. 

Oil is one of the most useful and 
delicious of accompaniments to a salad. 
Much sold under the name of olive oil is 
merely a mixture of cotton seed oil and 
lard. The former oil is wholesome 
enough, the latter is vile and soon turns 
the mixture rancid. We shall in time 
have the real product from California, a 
state which now consumes the fine oil 
raised within its borders. By and by 
it may be so cheap as to help us out 
with our cooking, as it does in Italy. 
The genuine article has a peculiar yel- 
lowish green tint and does not harden 
in a cold place. 

DESSERTS IN SUMMER should be 
extremely simple. Heavy boiled and 
steamed puddings are now out of place. 
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Gelatine, flavored with one or another 
fruit, blancmange, custards, junket 
made of rennet which is procurable at 
the druggist’s or grocer’s, flavored with 
anything and everything, rice and tapi- 
oca, mixed, after cooking, with fruit juices 
and jellies, grated raw apples and bana- 
nas stirred into whipped cream, stewed 
fruit of all kinds, and fruit jellies with 
whipped cream, all serve to finish a 
dinner even for the heartiest feeder. It 
should not be forgotten that after a 
hearty summer dinner a dessert anyway 
is a superfluity, certainly a quantity of 
rich, sweetened cream. It is well to 
provide small tumblers in the bottom of 
which to place a bit of fruit ora tea- 
spoonful of jelly. Then fill up with the 
whipped cream. Set the tumblers on 
dessert plates and serve. Then no one 
can overeat. 

FoR LUNCHEON OR TEA there are 
rice croquettes, frizzled beef; whole 
wheat gems, baked or broiled tomato 
in slices, over which is poured a gill of 
hot cream,—a most delicious dish,— 
cheese straws, milk toast, stewed cu- 
cumber on toast, gingerbread, wafers, 
potted tongue, potato salad, and molded 
farina. Whenever cucumbers are used 
they should be sliced very thin into cold 
water and allowed to stand half an hour. 
To children and persons of weak diges- 
tion they are forbidden by physicians. 
So are underdone and hot breads, 
which, in the stomach, ball up into 
small doughy masses that are impervious 
to the digestive juices. The young 
and strong may laugh at such cautions, 
but with increasing years trouble in 
one or another form will surely present 
itself. 

FROZEN DESSERTS AND ICED DRINKS 
are to be cautiously used. To partake 
habitually of a hearty warm meal and 
finish by a dessert of ices or frozen pud- 
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ding, is most imprudent. A sufficient 
time should elapse after a hot dinner, 
before slowly sipping any frozen dainty. 
The various ice creams and sherbets 
have their value and place, and properly 
used are wholesome. All sorts of fruits 
are excellent for flavoring and also as 
the ingredients of various summer cor- 
dials. An easy way to prepare a drink 
is to press out the juice of berries or 
any other fruit, sweeten and dilute to 
taste, then cool on ice. All such bev- 
erages should be sipped slowly and in 
moderation. Grape juice without dilu- 
tion and only slightly sweetened is 
extremely wholesome and_ refreshing. 
Brought to the boiling point and canned, 
it will keep like all canned fruit. A 
grape sherbet of excellent repute is 
made by adding to one quart of juice 
the juice of two oranges and sugar to 
taste. When nearly frozen remove the 
dasher and beat in the well whipped 
white of one egg. Pack the sherbet 
again and let it stand to ripen. 

Jellies of all kinds, dissolved in water, 
make excellent beverages for a summer 
day. A homemade ginger beer is pre- 
pared by pouring one gallon of boiling 
water over rather more than an ounce 
of green ginger root cut into bits, with 
one ounce of cream of tartar, one pound 
of light brown sugar, and three sliced 
lemons. Pour this into an earthen jug 
or clean cask, add a half pint of baker's 
yeast, and stand aside to ferment for 
twenty-four hours. Then bottle securely 
and stand in a cool cellar. 

Foop FOR YOUNG CHILDREN ts an 
important topic during August. Well- 
cooked cereals are excellent, sterilized 
milk invaluable. Neither vegetables 
nor meats should be given to children 
who are under a year old. When the 


infant is old enough to chew, Nature 
furnishes teeth. Until then solid food 
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is dangerous. Nor should stimulating 
drinks or complicated foods like rich 
desserts find a place in a child’s dietary, 
any more than ‘griddle cakes, rich 
gravies and sauces, doughnuts, pork, 
and veal. Toast, stale bread and milk, 
mealy baked potatoes, the mushes 
flavored with fruit juices, simple cus- 
tards and jellies, peas, beans, and corn 
well cooked and with every hull broken 
open, tapioca, ginger cakes, and junket 
may be used. Children beginning to 
eat meat should have it first minced 
fine, then be fed slowly and induced to 
chew it well. Nor should they be per- 
mitted to swallow quantities of ice-cold 
milk or water while eating. In fact, a 
proper attention to the kind of diet and 
the manner of partaking of food would 
reduce the mortality of children and 
adults, both during this month and the 
Veal, 
except in soup, is the worst possible 
meat for the delicate; pork and ham 
are its first cousins. 

SUMMER COMPLAINTS in little ones 
could usually be avoided by judicious 
food, bathing, and temperature. A cup- 
ful of flour tied in a cloth and boiled for 
four hours, then cooled and the surface 


next, by a very large per cent. 


scraped off and thrown away, leaves a 
hard, dry ball, which may be grated 
into hot milk as an antidote. It fur- 
nishes excellent nutrition, too. Thor- 
oughly cooked rice is good, but never 
cornstarch and arrowroot, which give 
flesh, not strength. For it must not 
be forgotten that the more starch, the 
more fat forming material, and the less 
strength and muscle. 

As for sugar, that seems to be a neces- 
sity, at least a moderate amount. In- 
stead of furnishing it in compounds like 
rich cake and sauces, it is well to give 
sweets to children in the form of a couple 
of lumps of loaf sugar or homemade 
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candy or honéy and bread, only at the 
close of dinner or luncheon. I know 
of families where domestics are at once 
dismissed if they are caught giving sugar 
or candy to the little ones. After lun- 
cheon and good behavior a small amount 
of one or another of these forms of 
sweets is bestowed. As the mothers 
are equally judicious in regard to the 
ventilation of sleeping rooms, bathing, 
sleeping, and exercise, the little folks 
are growing up as models of health and 
beauty. Over us, indeed, are the cares 
of motherhood, and wise beyond meas- 
ure must she be who would rear her 
progeny to be an improvement upon 
the present generation. 

STOVES AND PIPES IN SUMMER need 
looking after, or they will rust in the 
driest room. Occasionally a little wood 
fire will dissipate the moisture. Draped 
with some light material a stove is not 
unsightly, as on it may be hung a pic- 
ture or a wire holder for photographs. 
When stoves are removed to a closet 
they should be wrapped and tied with 
newspapers to keep out dampness, after 
thoroughly rubbing the nickel work. 
Kerosene may be applied to cast iron 
not to sheet iron. As Russia pipes rust 
as easily as the common, they must be 
entirely enveloped in newspapers. 

Where there are children either a 
stove or a heater of some kind should 
be kept ready for lighting a fire even in 
August. Dampness alone requires this 
precaution. Often in the morning while 
the children are taking a bath, their 
clothing should be drying by the fire. 

HOUSEHOLD UTENSILS OF TIN also 
suffer under the dampness of August. 
Usually granite ware has superseded 
tin, but some old-fashioned housekeep- 


ers cling to the cheaper material, and a , 
very poor economy itis. Acids corrode 
and rust gnaws, so that the usefulness of 
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tin atits best is short lived. For cook- 
ing such things as tomatoes, cranber- 
ries, and other sour fruits, tin is most 
unwholesome. Yet I have seen it used 
by supposedly excellent housekeepers. 
Where tin is still a favorite utensil its 
life may be prolonged by rubbing the 
new article all over with fresh suet or 


The Abandoned Farm 


By HELEN 


T becomes quite evident as these 

papers go on, that certain simple 
principles underlie the work to be done 
and are ready for formulation. For the 
reconstruction of an old homestead or 
the abandoned farmhouse, if alterations 
are in order for the last, we need, first, 
a good architect with whom to take 
counsel ; second, money enough to do 
the work thoroughly well ; third, knowl- 
edge enough to tell whether it is well or 
ill done, and fourth and last, good taste 
enough to know a good thing when 
seen. 

To this end there are many admirable 
books, among the more recent ones, 
‘* Successful Houses,’’ by Oliver Cole- 
man, being one of the most charming 
and dealing with those on which a good 
deal of money can be expended. But 
there are two, a good many years older, 
but as wise, as practical and full of humor- 
ous common sense as the day they were 
written : ‘‘ The House that Jill Built,’’ 
and ‘*‘ Homes and How to Make Them,”’ 
by E. C. Gardner of Springfield, Mass. 

On the side of sanitation, a little 
manual prepared for the ‘‘ Collegiate 
Alumnz Association,’’ and edited by 
Mrs. Ellen H. Richards, whose name 
always carries weight, is one of the 
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other grease, and then baking the dish 
in a slow oven. The oil seems to pene- 
trate the surface sufficiently to protect 
it from the action of the air or of fluids. 
Washing it in hot suds and when dry 
rubbing it with a newspaper will keep 
tin in good condition without scouring. 
It should be hung ina dry place. 


and Its Future — V 


CAMPBELL 


simplest yet most valuable of compends, 
and with it may well be taken ‘* Women, 

Plumbers, and Doctors,’’ by Mrs. H. M. 

Plunkett. ‘‘ The House Beautiful,’’ a 

delightful little magazine devoted exclu- 

sively to the subject of its title, gives 
month by month schemes for house 
decoration from the simplest to the 
most complex, and there are various 
authorities on this subject, a full bibli- 
ography on every point connected with 
the house being given in a volume pub- 
lished by G. P. Putnam's Sons, ‘‘House- 
hold Economics.” 

The first necessity seems to be in all 
cases to bring the old building into line 
with the awakened thought as to sanitary 
laws. Our great-grandmothers shunned 
the open air, being content with that 
supplied through the great chimneys of 
the past. The porch was simply a point 
of entry ; the piazzaunknown. Anold 
Colonial house and a hammock had no 
relation and succeeding generations un- 
til our own kept to the same thought. 
Nor had the landscape much more rela- 
tion to the house. The small farmhouses 
set close to the road, as a rule, turned 
their backs unanimously upon the view. 
River or brook might wind at. will 

through valley or meadow so lovely that 
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our eyes never tire of looking, but the 
builder of a former day saw only the road 
to village or town, and put the house 
where every stray passer-by might easily 
be seen. And these houses are, as a 
rule, of the definite ugliness that char- 
acterizes houses of every order after the 
Colonial ; mean in expression, meaner 
in finish, the first principles even of 
beauty no less than of sanitary law un- 
known and undesired. 

For the most part, dealing with them 
from the summer boarder or country 
seeker point of view, one must look 
upon them chiefly as possibilities for a 
continuous picnic ; utilize them as shelter 
during the short New England summer, 
but let the main life be out of doors. 
There are many portions of New Eng- 
land thickly settled with these abandoned 
houses, and at this point I quote from 
one of the keenest and most careful 
observers of New England life, Mr. 
Rollin Lynde Hartt : 

‘‘T have traveled through sections 
where for miles at a stretch every farm 
had been abandoned. I have lived in 
a village where three-eighths of the 
farms were mortgaged. Other ob- 
servers report far more lamentable con- 
ditions. In many hill towns a burned 
building is not replaced. You will find 
communities where the newest house is 
twenty years old. Few fields are being 
cleared out of the forest. It is common 
to hear the villagers say, ‘The only 
place that is growin’ is the cemetery.’ 
Real estate values are steadily falling. 
What wonder, then, that ail who can 
are getting out?”’ 

True, but on the other hand a new 
population is getting in, and if the situa- 
tion be really understood, a new future 
lies before every inch of these abandoned 
lands. As to the houses, for most of 
them it would be folly to make them 
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over for anything more permanent than 
a makeshift for a summer home of the 
most temporary nature. Pretty cottages 
of real artistic merit in every summer 
resort, notably along the lakes, show 
what may be done with a thousand del- 
lars or less. Very much less, indeed, 
since even five hundred does much in 
the way of a picturesque summer home. 
It would be necessary in most cases to 
spend not less than this amount in re- 
modeling the deserted small farmhouse, 
and even then it would be neither 
picturesque, well set, nor particularly 
comfortable. 

The house, then, save of the better 
order, will not often pay for permanent 
remodeling. But the farm itself, no 
matter how run down, offers not only 
the right spot for building, but the 
amended conception of farming and the 
farmer's life, that is beginning to open 
up not only to the student in agricul- 
tural colleges, but to many general 
readers of the periodicals devoted to 
these subjects. Many a man dreams of 
retirement to such life who has, however, 
small conception of the necessities in- 
volved. And first of all it is always to 
be remembered that genuine leve of 
nature, a willingness to accept her 
moods, and a full determination to un- 
derstand them and all phases of natural 
life is the foundation for any real happi- 
ness in country life. Personal resources 
for entertainment must abound. If 
they are lacking there rises again that 
specter that broods over the lonely 
farmhouse,—the deadly monotony of 
life, its lack of vital interests, of color, 
of any happiness in mere living. 

To secure interest then, there must 
be something more than the isolated life 
There must be a 
union of interests, not in the ordinary 
sense of the ordinary co-operative col- 


of the single home. 
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ony; an experiment tried year by year 
on a basis that insures the utmost fric- 
tion and the least result in profit or 
pleasure to anybody. But a colony on 
a rational basis remains possible, all the 
more so because of so many lessons in 
how not to do it; and I submit here 
some suggestions born of long thought 
and much conference with those who 
are seeking light on this subject. 

In the old Colonial days, while it still 
remained necessary to guard against the 
Indians, the houses were gathered 
about blockhouse and church, and the 
farm lands allotted to each man by 
public authorities, each family having 
its portion of arable land, meadow, and 
pasture. On the same general principle 
it is now dawning on the Western set- 
tler’s mind that the solitary house in the 
center of a great section means almost 
unendurable loneliness, and that a re- 
distribution of land and a bringing of 
the houses together would alter for the 
better the whole face of things. That 
is, each man would still have precisely 
the same amount of land, but if it were a 
quarter section each, say tor four families, 
centering the houses would enable the 
using of expensive farm implements in 
common, as well as other advantages 
born of numbers. A plan already under 
consideration and partial adoption in 
Minnesota, brings together the inhabi- 
tants on eight sections, pools the 
amounts for building, and thus admits 
of buying at wholesale the best material, 
and insures the benefits of co-operation 
while retaining the single home. <A 
church, a school, a hall for entertain- 
ments and lectures is included in the 
plan, the store of course being also part 
of it. A farm village in Colorado is 
working on this plan successfully. 

This is merely illustrative of what, on 
a space not including the enormous ones 


of the far West, is still quite possible 
for New England. Take such land as 
that described by Mr. Hartt and al- 
ready quoted. Within its compass may 
be either the remodeled, modernized 
house that all but the poorest type may 
become, or the new home that better 
meets the enlarged desires and keener 
sense of fitness for all human needs. 
The individual farm tilled by the individ- 
ual amateur farmer is perfectly possible, 
but why should he farm on his own ac- 
count alone, when a pooling of resources 
might at once result in perfected meth- 
ods, and a full and fair return for work? 
Suppose fifteen or twenty families, well 
known to one another through church 
or club or in business ways, decide upon 
a given locality as holding most resources 
for both pleasure and profit. At once 
there becomes possible a model farm ; 
and the working land, apportioned by 
the families to be supplied with its prod- 
ucts, could not only maintain them 
but be an invaluable object lesson to the 
country round about. The working 
capital would come from the assessment 
determined upon after full consultation 
with the general manager of the land, 
who should be a graduate and proved 
practical worker in one of the best 
A farm of this 
order would give employment to labor- 


agricultural colleges. 


ers from the villages near at hand, and 
would also, if true to the record already 
made by a number of New England 
model farms, pay good dividends ;— in 
short, be a genuinely profitable invest- 
ment. There need be no fear of ‘* worn- 
out land.’* Intensive farming and its 
remarkable success answers all questions 
in that direction. Lowa or Indiana, with 
their flat bottom lands, might give more 
abundant result in certain ways, but 
land as well worn and far more so than 
that of New England, the farm lands, 
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tilled for centuries, of England, France, 
Belgium, and Germany increase each 
year in fertility, because of increasing 
knowledge of intensive farming and 
what each foot of ground may be com- 
pelled to yield. 

Mr. Hartt suggests various other 
possibilities for the decadent New Eng- 
land village, or small farming commu- 
nity, but we are dealing at present with 
a newly arrived community, who select 
the most practical manager to be had 
for whatever industry is to add itself to 
the farm. Co-operative creameries are 
a proved success all over New England. 
A co-operative canning factory for all 
surplus of fruits and vegetables, is part 
of the Shaker plant in all their communi- 
ties, a grade of excellence being main- 
tained in the work that commands 
its own price and a demand _ it is 
not possible to fill. Usually the 
middle-man gets the largest share 
of profit from the farmer, East or West. 
But the whole plan of the model farm 
shuts off this leak, and the more the co- 
operative principle is applied, the more 
surely is the profit distributed among 
the investors. A co-operative meat 
shop might head off combination among 
the butchers. A _ co-operative store, 
provided we studied the extraordinarily 
successful English methods, would also 
bring down expenses. The farm also, 
if on ascale large enough, could easily 
deal direct with the town consumer. 
There are several in Massachusetts alone 
whose butter commands a dollar a pound 
the year through, and whose corn-fed 
pork in hams and sausages is sought by 
every epicure. 

This is evidently a plan for something 
more than summer rest. But there are 
thousands who realize that for growing 
children some years at least of the 
country are an essential, and who 
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would gladly settle in it were there any 
tangible means of livelihood away from 
the city. The writer has talked with 
many in whom the longing for this life 
is put down as totally vain, because land 
will not pay. Yet land does pay, and, 
under the new system of farming, in 
such ratio that support and more is ab- 
solutely certain. The individual might 
fail. The individual who has pooled 
resources doubles possibilities both of 
profit and enjoyment. Such a spot would 
easily, if desired, become a popular 
summer resort for quiet-minded people. 
A village improvement society would be 
the natural outgrowth, in fact one of the 
initial enterprises, of such community, 
and we should presently have the prin- 
ciples of landscape gardening applied, 
at least in degree, to the properties as 
a whole. Then would come the day 
when, as in Germany, the forests would 
be places of delight, not depositories 
for tin cans; when well made paths 
would be opened to the summit of every 
hill, and seats placed where the view was 
finest. Bicycle paths, golf links, tennis 
courts, all that means general amuse- 
ment for all, would follow naturally. 
And this is not an idle dream or bit of 
useless speculation. It is possible for 
every little community throughout every 
abandoned farm region. — It is not only 
regeneration for the land, but for the 
new settlers and the old inhabitants who 
may linger. It meets the growing need 
of the city, thousands of whose inhab- 
itants would leave it if they could, cer- 
tainly for a few years at least. And it 
would so establish the co-operative 
principle that business itself might learn 
some lessons and the Rochdale pioneers, 
whose story was so admirably told in a 
recent number of the Oxtlook, again 
point the way to like experiment and 
possibly even more profitable results. 
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T was the Monte Christo apartment 
that drove me to rugs, and it was 
rugs at last, strangely enough, that drove 
us from the Monte Christo apartment, 
and, in fact, from flat life altogether. It 
was in this wise. 

The floors of the Monte Christo were 
hard finished and shellacked. Such 
rugs as we had were rare only as to 
numbers, and costly only when you 
reckoned the number of times we had 
paid for moving them. I said that, now 
we were finally in a good house and in- 
tended to stay there, I would get one 
really good rug. I did. I drifted into 
an Armenian place on Broadway into 
which the looms of the Orient had 
poured a lavish store. Small black- 
haired men issued from among the 
heaped-up wares like mice in a granary. 
I was surrounded —I was beseeched 
and entreated — I was made to sit down 
while piece after piece of antiquity and 
art were unrolled at my feet. At each 
unrolling the tallest of the black men 
would spread his hands and look at me. 

‘A painting, a painting, a master- 
piece. I never have such fine piece since 
I begin business ;"’ and each of the other 
small black men would spread their 
hands and look at me and murmur low, 
reverent exclamations. 

I did not buy the first time. You 
must know that there is something about 
the prices of oriental rugs that is dis- 
couraging to one who had never given 
the matter much previous thought. But 
the memory of those unrolled master- 
pieces haunted me. There was some 
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Janitors I Have Met, and Some Others 


VII.— THE LAST MOVE 


thing fascinating and Eastern and fine 
about sitting in state as it were, and hav- 
ing the treasures of the Orient spread 
before you by those little dark men. 
So I went again, and this time I made 
the first downward step. — It was a Cash- 
mere —a thick, mellow antique piece 
with a purple bloom pervading it, and 
a narrow faded strip at one end that 
betokened exposure and age. The lit- 
tle Woman gasped when she saw it, and 
the Precious Ones approved it in chorus. 
It took me more than a week to con- 
fess the full price. It had to be done by 
stages ; for of course the Litthe Woman 
had not sat as I had sat and had the 
‘* paintings of the East unrolled at her 
feet and thus grown accustomed to mag- 
nificence. To tell her all at once that 
our new possession had cost about as 
much as all the rest of our furniture put 
together would have been an unneces- 
sary rashness on my part. As it was, she 
came to it by degrees, and by degrees 
also she realized that our other floor 
coverings were poor, base, and spurious. 
Still I was prudent in my next selec- 
tions. I bought two smaller pieces, a 
Kazak strip, and a Beloochistan mat. 
This was all we really needed, but a few 
days later a small piece of antique Bo- 
khara overpowered me, and I fell. I 
said it would be nice on the wall, and the 
Little Woman confessed that it was, but 
insisted that we would better stop now. 
She little realized my condition. The 
small dark men in their dim-lit Broad- 
way cave had woven a spell about me. 
Ichad bought a book on rug collecting, 
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and I could not pass their treasure house 
without turning in. They had learned 
to know me from afar, and the sound 
of my step was the signal for a horde 
of them to come tumbling out from 
among the rugs. It was the old story 
of Eastern magic. The spell of the 
Orient was upon me, and in the lan- 
guage of my friends I went plunging 
down the rugged path to ruin. 
an Anatolian to my collections —a small 


I added 


one that I could slip into the house 
without the Little Woman seeing it until 
it was placed and in position to help me 
in my defense. It was the same with a 
Bergama and a Coula, but by this time 
the Precious Ones would come tearing 
out into the hall when I came home and 
then rush back, calling as they ran: 
‘*Oh, mamma, he’s got one and he's 
holding it behind him ! 
other rug, mamma !”’ 
So when I got the big Khiva I felt 


He’s got an- 


that some new tactics must be adopted. 


In the first place, it would take two 
strong men to carry it, and in the next 
place it would cover the parlor floor 
completely, and meant the transferring 
to the walls of several former purchases. 
Then, too, its possession meant a period 
of bankruptcy, and this condition is 
justifiable during but one season of the 
year —the week following Christmas. 
Luckily, Christmas was not far distant. 
The dark men agreed to hold the big 
Khiva until the day before, and then 
With the jan- 
itor’s help I could get it up and into the 
apartment after the Littke Woman had 
gone to bed. 


deliver it to the janitor. 


I could spread it down 
at my leisure and decorate the walls 
with some of those now on the floor. 
When on the glad Christmas morning 
this would burst upon the Littlke Woman 
in sudden splendor, | felt that she would 
not be too severe in her judgment. 


It was a good plan, and it worked as 
well as most plans do. There were 
The Little 
Woman, for instance, was not yet in 


some hitches, of course. 


bed when the janitor was ready to help 
me, and I was in mortal terror lest she 
should hear us getting the big roll into 
the hallway, or coming out later should 
But she 
did not seem to hear, and she did not 
venture out into the hall. Neither did 
she seem to notice anything unusual 


stumble over it in the dark. 


when by and by I stumbled over it my- 
self and plunged through a large paste- 
board box in which there was something 
else for the Littke Woman — something 
likely to make her still more lenient in 
the matter of the rug. I made enough 
noise to arouse the people in the next 
flat, but the Littke Woman can be very 
discreet on Christmas eve. 

She slept well the next morning, too, 
—a morning I shall long remember. 
If you have never attempted to lay a 
ten by twelve Khiva rug in a small flat- 
parlor, under couches and tables and 
things and with an extra supply of steam 
going, you will not understand what 
one can undergo for the sake of art. 
It's a fairly interesting job for three 
people —two to lift the furniture and 
one to spread the rug, and even then it 
isn’t easy to find a place to stand on. 
It was about four o'clock I think when 
I began, and the memory of the next 
three hours is weird, and lacking in 
Christmas spirit. I know now just how 
every piece of furniture we possess looks 
from the under side. suppose this 
isn’t a bad sort of knowledge to have, 
but | would rather not acquire it while 
I am pulling the wrinkles out of a two- 
hundred-pound rug. But when the 
Littlke Woman looked at the result and 
at me she was even more kind than | 


had expected. She did not denounce 
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me. She couldn't. Looking me over 
carefully she realized dimly what the 
effort had cost, and pitied me. It was 
a happy Christmas, altogether, and in 
the afternoon, looking at our posses- 
sions, the Litthe Woman remarked that 
we needed a house now to display them 
properly. It was a chance remark but 
it bore fruit. 

With the first breath of spring we 
began as usual to think of country 
walks and ways. The Little Woman's 
suggestion had been growing in my 
mind and | began to hint now and then 
that a little suburban home of our own 
would be charming, now that we had 
things to put in it — meaning, by things, 
for the most part, our rugs and the 
Precious Ones. Strange to say, the 
Littke Woman, at first, objected. In 
spite of some serious defects the Monte 
Christo had been a fairly good place, 
and we had made some congental friends 
there. Anyway she said that we moved 
too often, an unusual statement consid- 
ering the fact that we had been there 
for nearly a year. [| told her that she 
reminded me of my mother, who daily 
rated my father for keeping them poor, 
moving, they having moved twice in 
thirty-eight years. I added that I had 
seen my mother publicly denounce my 
father for having left out a broken stew 
pot when they moved the last time, 
some twenty years before. 

The Little Woman yielded presently, 
and we began reading advertisements. 
Then we took an occasional jaunt here 
and there to ‘‘see property.” The va- 
rious investment companies supplied free 
transportation on these occasions. — It 


was a pleasant variation from the old 
days of flat hunting. The Precious 
Ones appreciated it, and raced shouting 
through rows of new ‘‘installment 
houses’ 


with nice yards, all within the 
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commutation limits. Wesettied on one 


at last through an agency which the 
trolley-man referred to as the ‘‘ Reality 
Trust."’ The cash payment was small, 
and the installments, if long continued, 
were at least not discouraging as to size. 
We had a nice wide yard with green 
grass, a big, dry cellar with a furnace, 
a high, light garret, and eight beautiful 
light rooms, all our own. At the back 
there were clothes poles and room fora 
garden. In front there was a long 
porch with a place for a hammock. 
There was room in the yard for the 
Precious Ones to romp, as well as space 
to spread out our rugs. We closed the 
bargain at once, and engaged a moving 
man. Our Flat days were over. 

And now fortune seemed all at once 
to smile. The day of our last move 
was perfect. The moving man came 
exactly on time and delivered our pos- 
sessions at the new home on the moment 
of our arrival there. The Litthe Woman 
superintended matters inside, while | 
spread out my rugs on the grass in the 
sun and shook them and swept them 
and scolded the Precious Ones, who 
were inclined to sit on the one I was 
handling, to my heart's content. Within 
an hour the butcher, the baker, and 
the merry milk maker had called and 
established relations. By night-fall we 
were fairly setthked —our furniture, so 
crowded in our little apartment, airily 
scattered through our eight big, beauti- 
ful rooms, and our rugs, all fresh and 
clean, reaching as far as they would go, 
suggesting new additions to our collec 
tion whenever the spell of the dark-faced 
Armenians in their dim oriental Broad 
way recess should assert itself during 
the years to come. 

Sweet spring days followed. Our 
garden flourished. Our neighbors, in- 
stead of borrowing our loose property, 
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as we had been led to expect by the 
comic papers, literally overwhelmed us 
with garden tools and good advice. 
We needed both, certainly, and were 
duly thankful. As for the Precious 
Ones, they grew fat and brown, re- 
fused to wear hats and shoes when sum- 
mer came, and it required some argu- 
ment to convince them that even a frag- 
mentary amount of clothes was neces- 
All day now they run, and shout, 
and fall down and cry, and get up again 
and laugh, sit in the hammock and 
swing their disreputable dolls, and eat 
and quarrel and make up and havea 
beautiful time. At night they sleep in 
a big airy room where screens let the 
breeze in and keep out the few friendly 
mosquitoes that are a part of all subur- 
ban life. 
are glad of it, let the comic papers say 
what they will. The fellows who write 
those things are bitten with something 


sary. 


We are commuters, and we 


worse than mosquitoes, 7. ¢., envy —I 
know because I have written some of 
them myself in the old days. Perhaps 
it 7s hard to get to and from the train 
sometimes — perhaps the snow may 
blow into the garret and the lawn be 
hard to mow on a hot day. But the 
joy of the healthy Precious Ones and of 
coming out of the smelly, clattering city 
at the end of a hot summer day to a 
cool, sweet quiet more than makes up 
for all the rest ; while as one falls asleep, 
in a restful room that lets the breeze 
in from three different directions, the 
memories of flat life, flat-hunting, 
and janitors — of sweltering, disordered 
nights, of crashing cobble and clanging 
trolleys, of evil smelling halls and stair- 
ways, of these and of every other phase 
of the yardless, constricted apartment- 
existence, blend into a sigh of relief that 
is lost in dreamless, refreshing suburban 
sleep. 


CLOSING REMARKS 

To those who of necessity are still 
living in city apartments, and especially 
to those who are contemplating flat life 
I would in all seriousness say a few 
closing words. 

It requires education to get the best 
out of flat life. Not such education as 
is acquired at Harvard or Vassar or even 
at the Industrial or Cooking schools, 
but education in the greater school of 
Humanity. | In fact, flat living may be 
said to amount almost to a profession. 
The choice of an apartment is an art in 
itself, and, as no apartment is without 
drawbacks, the most vital should be 
considered as all-important, and an 
agreeable willingness to put up with the 
minor shortcomings of equal value. 
Sunlight, rental, locality, accessibility, 
janitor-service, size, and convenience 
are all important, and about in the order 
named. A dark apartment means doc- 
tor’s bills, and by dark I mean any 
apartment into which the broad sun 
does not shine at least a portion of the 
day. Sunlight is the great microbe- 
killer, and as moss grows on the north 


side of a tree, so do minute poison fungi 


grow in the dim apartment. As to 
locality, a clean street, as far as possible 
from the business center, is to be pre- 
ferred, and away from the crash of the 
elevated railway. People are killed, 
morally and physically, by noise. For 
this reason an apartment several flights 
up is desirable, though the top floor is 
said by physicians to be somewhat less 
healthy than the one just below. 

It is hard to instruct the novice in 
these matters. He must learn by expe- 
rience. But there is one word that 
contains so much of the secret of suc- 
cessful apartment life that I must not 
omit it here—that word is Charity. 
I do not mean by this the giving of 
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money or old clothes to those who slip 
in whenever the hall door is left un- 
locked ; I mean that /arger Charity 
which comes of a wider understand- 
ing of the natures and conditions of 
men. 

You cannot expect, for instance, that 
a man or a woman, who serves for rent 
only, and wretched basement rent at 
that, or for a few dollars monthly addi- 
tional at most, can be a very intelligent, 
capable person, of serene temper and 
with qualities that one would most de- 
sire in the ideal janitor. In the ordi- 
nary New York flat house janitors are 
engaged on terms that attract only 
people who can find no other means of 
obtaining shelter and support. Those 
who would fulfill your idea of what a 
janitor should be have been engaged 
for the more expensive apartments, or 
they have gone into other professions. 
The flat-house janitor’s work is labori- 
ous, unclean, and never ending. It is 
not conducive to a neat appearance or 
genial disposition. If your janitor is 
only fairly prompt in the matter of 
garbage and ashes, and even approxi- 
mately liberal as to heat and hot water, 
be glad and say a kind word to him 
now and then without expecting that he 
will be humble or even obliging. If you 
hear him knocking things about and 
condemning childhood ina general way, 
remember that your children are on/y 
children, like all the rest, and that a 
great many children under one roof can 
stretch even a strong, wise person’s en- 
durance to the snapping point. 

Then there are the neighbors. Be- 
cause the woman across the hall is boil- 
ing onions and cabbage to-day, do not 
forget that your cabbage and onion day 
will come on Wednesday, and she will 
probably enjoy it just as little as you are 
appreciating her efforts now. And be- 
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cause the children overhead run up and 
down and sound like a herd of bufia- 
loes, don’t imagine that your own Pre- 
cious Ones are any more fairy-footed to 
the people who live just below. _ It’s all 
in the day's endurance, and the wider 
your understanding and the greater 
your charity, the more patiently you 
will live and let live. It was an old 
saying that no two families could live 
under one roof ; but in flat life ten and 
sometimes twenty families must live 
under one roof, and while you do not 
need to know them all, or perhaps any 
of them, you will find that they do, in 
some measure, become a part of your 
lives, and that your own part of the 
whole is just about what you make it. 
Also there are the servant girls. We 
cannot hope that a highly efficient, in- 
telligent young girl will perform menial 
labor some sixteen hours a day for a 
few dollars a week and board, with the 
privilege of eating off the tubs and 
sleeping in a five-by-seven closet off the 
kitchen, when she can obtain a clerk- 
ship in one of the department stores 
where she has light, clean employment, 
shorter hours, and sees something of 
the passing show ; or when, by attend- 
ing night school for a short time, she 
can learn stenography and command 
even better salary for still shorter hours. 
It requires quite as much intelligence 
to be a capable house servant as to be a 
good clerk ; and as for education, there 
is no lack of that in these days, what- 
ever the rank of life. Even when a girl 
prefers household service, if she be bright 
and capable it is but a question of time 
when she will find employment with 
those to whom the question of wages is 
considered as secondary to that of the 
quality of service obtained in return. 
So you see we must not expect too 
much of our ‘‘ girl for general house- 
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work,’’ unless we are prepared to pay cation in hot weather, and five if she 
her for her longer hours and harder asks for it prettily, with no discontinu- 
work something approximating the sum ance of salary. All this may be differ- 
we pay to the other girl who comes _ ent, some day, but while we are waiting, 
down in a sailor hat and pretty shirt let us not forget that there are many 
waist at nine or ten to take a few letters things in the world that it would be 
and typewrite them, and read a nice well to remember, and that ‘‘ the great- 
new novel between times until say five est of these,’ and the one that embraces 
o'clock, and who gets four weeks’ va- all the rest, ‘‘ 7s Charity!’’ 


Mothers in Council—X 


In the Springtield (Mass.) Mothers’ Club 


CHILDREN AND NIGHT milk to drink, let him lie a few minutes 
By Mrs. A. T. HaLstep in our arms, and lay him in his crib. 
Pugs us note first the manner of putting He awakens clear and happy.”’ A few 
the children to bed, the first group Others report the sleeping of children 
being those two years old and under, 0utdoors with excellent results. 
In this group are forty-three little ones, The remaining twelve children are 
thirty-one of whom are put to bed with- rocked, petted, sung to or told stories, 
out being rocked. or have their hands held. One is got 
Here is one mother’s account regard- to sleep with great difficulty, as it is 
ing a child aged twenty months ; ‘‘We Ot unusual to consume an hour or 
lay him in his crib, turn out the light, ™ore in the task. He is an extremely 
and leave the room, and he seldom re- Sensitive child, wholly alive, and it is 
monstrates. We began this at nine hard to get his consciousness to rest. 
months, when he was weaned, although The reasons given for spending time 
just at first we had to stay by him until im quieting the children are various : 
he was quiet. More difficulty was ex- (@) Excessive nervous temperaments ; 
perienced in the daytime, after weaning. (4) Wrong beginnings by mothers or 
We had to sit beside his crib until he | urses (an example of this is a south- 
fell asleep, or he would stand up. (A ¢t ‘‘mammy”’ holding the child across 
frame, a sort of a cage that fits over the her knees, and with rhythmic pats and 
crib, is suggested by one as a safeguard — heel-taps, and swaying knees lulling it 
from accident in such a case.) This to sleep with the accompanying ** Sh — 
daytime trouble was simplified by using Sh —sh—"’ followed until the child was 
his carriage, in which he would sleep two years of age) ; (¢) A desire to hold 
out-of-doors. He has slept outdoors in the child then, as there seems so little 
the sun with drifts high as his carriage. Other time to have it to one’s self ; (d) 
Now, having outgrown his carriage, we Rocking begun at teething and con- 
take him when he is just tired enough tinued ; (¢) The telling of occasional 


(10 A. M.), bathe him, give him warm — stories as rewards. 
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Of the twelve children, four gave up 
being rocked at two years of age with 
comparatively little difficulty. One, put 
to bed, would remain awake for an hour. 
Another, sung to and rocked until seven 
months old, was gradually broken of 
the habit, screaming half an hour the 
first night, and a shorter time for two or 
three more. He then went to sleep 
alone until one year old, after which he 
could not be left alone until some time 
after two years of age. One child 
showed decided evidence of having an 
unlimited reserve fund of screams after 
several trials lasting even to an hour 
and forty minutes, and is still rocked. 
Another is rocked in her father’s arms, 
and asks for two hymns, ‘‘ When He 
cometh,’’ and ‘‘ Joyiul, joyful will the 
meeting be.’’ 

Past this age no difficulty was _re- 
ported in getting children to sleep if 
well. Yet some continue the rocking, 
or stories, or singing, in place of or in 
connection with the evening prayer ; 
and to more than one mother does it 
seem the sweetest time of the day as she 
watches the happy countenance of the 
child, and hears the little one say, **O 
mama, I love to have you near while | 
go to sleep!’ or, love to go to 
sleep while you are singing.”’ 

The children above described who 
are just put to bed quietly, vary in 
temperament almost to the same extent 
as those accustomed to more attention. 

The sleeping rooms are nearly all 
darkened ; in some the lights are out. 
The temperature varies from that of 
outdoors to 68°, and even that of the 
day ; windows are open in most. in- 
stances, though a few, subject to bron- 
chial coughs, find the difficulty aggra- 
vated by too direct ventilation. Ten of 
the children are reported as restless ; 


the cause in one case being dentition, in 


the others unknown. Most of these 
sleep in cool rooms. Small pillows are 
used in most cases for children between 
three and eight years. 

Regarding the methods of some of 
these children on retiring: Eight are 
or have been in the habit of taking 
dolls to bed, and one takes a_ stuffed 
cat. The practice in this case was he- 
gun when the child was just past two 
years of age, ata time when the mother 
was ill and missed by the child. An- 
other took a rubber nipple, suggested 
by the doctor on account of the child's 
nervousness, Which it helped to soothe. 
It was given up when the child had a 
sore mouth at about one year of age. 
Three take empty bottles, and one al- 
ways sleeps with the pillow between her 
knees instead of under her head. Two 
take pictures, books, or playthings. 

One strong-willed, self-reliant boy, 
when younger, stufied the neck of his 
nightdress with cotton batting, which 
stood out like swan’s down around the 
collar as he cuddled in his comforter. 
Of habits, which have in some cases 
been abandoned, fifteen sucked thumbs 
or fingers, three took handkerchiefs, 
and two picked the blankets. 

Writing of the thumb-sucking habit, 
one mother says: ** My child began to 
suck her thumb at about a month old, the 
habit growing stronger until at two years 
her thumb was constantly in her mouth. 
I took the advice of experienced mothers, 
who told me it would be easier to break 
off the habit when she was older and 
could better understand. My expert- 
ence has proved this to be the wrong 
method. 1 found great difficulty in 
breaking mv child of the habit ; night 
mittens, aloes, etc., seemed unavailing. 
Finally, at five vears of age, | managed 
to awaken a sense of her own self-con- 
trol; but even then it was a struggle, 
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and I think the nail-biting habit grew 
out of the other habit and the nervous 
condition induced by the effort to over- 
come the thumb-sucking. . . . 

With another child, at the first indica- 
tion of thumb-sucking I took out the 
thumb every time ; once or twice I had 
to rub something bitter on its end, but 
before he was a year old the habit was 
entirely removed. He did not acquire 
habits of nail-biting, although in some 
ways more nervously organized than the 
girl.”’ 

Says this mother: ‘‘I think the 
thumb-sucking habit really tends to 
spoil the shape of the mouth, rounding 
out the upper jaw, which makes it nar- 
row for the coming teeth, and giving 
the mouth a tendency to protrude. 
The effort to break the habit when it is 
firmly fixed affects the disposition un- 
happily, and makes the child irritable ; 
whereas, at an early age, outside control 
is less resented.’’ A child who com- 
menced this habit at one and a half 
years, stopped it when not quite three 
years of age, on being promised a doll 
carriage by her father. 

It is of interest to note the positions 
taken by children after falling asleep : 
(a) On the back, hands thrown above 
the head, if well ; down and perfectly re- 
laxed if ill ; (6) On knees and forearms, 
head buried in the bed, for the first hour ; 
(c) Turning from side to side occasion- 
ally ; (d@) From head to foot of the bed 
or crib, in all sorts of positions ; (e) Of 
those noted, twenty-two sleep on either 
side, nine on their stomachs, and four 
on the back; (/) Hands above the 
head, on the side. 

Concerning position | will quote from 
an authority (Marie de Manacéine) a 
few sentences which may be helpful : 
‘*It is desirable that we should accus- 
tom ourselves to changes of position 


during sleep to maintain the regular 
nutrition of all the tissues and organs of 
the body ; to take advantage of each 
awakening during the night to sleep in 
turn on the right side, the left side, and 
the back ; while every morning, for a 
half-hour at least, it is good to lie on 
the stomach.”’ 

This writer claims to have observed 
the beneficial influence of the latter posi- 
tion, and explains it by the more gen- 
eral distribution of the blood and lymph, 
and the consequent dissipation of pas- 
sive states in the tissues and organs of 
the back and sides. Small children cer- 
tainly show a marked tendency to sleep 
in this position, and one should be ac- 
customed from childhood to sleep by 
turn on right side, left side, back, and 
stomach. 

The number of hours’ sleep by day 
and night of fifteen babies aged from 
about eleven months to two years, range 
from twelve to sixteen. There were 
five who slept sixteen hours, or nearly 
that, and five who slept fourteen hours. 
As far as the records show, one of those 
sleeping sixteen hours a day showed 
the greatest increase in weight, weigh- 
ing eight pounds at birth, and thirty- 
one and a half pounds at sixteen months. 

The two naps a day of these children 
were changed to but one at nine months, 
ten months, one year, and so on up to 
Both naps were omitted 
by one as early as two years without, in 


two years. 


the judgment of the parent, affecting 
the health of the child. Others con- 
tinued them regularly to four and a half 
years, one even to seven or eight years, 
and the parent still insists on one hour 
of rest immediately after dinner. All of 
the children, if deprived of their reguiar 
amount of sleep, are irritable. 

The children asleep are not all enjoy- 


ing perfect rest of consciousness. Some 
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of them occasionally cry out as if hurt, 
several laugh, and one, aged sixteen 
months, says ‘‘ Bye-bye,’’ and laughs. 
One not quite three years of age is apt 
to ask in his sleep for something he had 
wanted in the daytime. 

I have more dreams of three-year-old 
children on record than of any other 
age. One dreamed of being pursued 
by dogs ; another occasionally cries out 
Still another 
These 


dreams are often referred to by one 


and barks like a dog. 
dreams of a ‘‘ big, black dog.”’ 


during the day. Another screams out 
that there are frogs in the bed, and has 
to be assured there are none, or that 
Jack Frost is in the bed to bite her toes. 
Care is taken as to the stories told this 
child at night. 

Three or four had nightmares or 
walked in sleep after beginning to go to 
school, but the latter difficulty stopped 
before the child was ten years of age. A 
child of seven sang a song in sleep which 
she had refused to sing for her mother in 
the daytime. 


Fruit as Food and Medicine 


By Mary FostrER SNIDER 


RESH, ripe fruits are excellent for 
cooling and purifying ‘the blood, 
and toning up the system generally. 
Tardieu, the great French authority, 
asserts that the salts of potash found so 
plentifully in the different fruits are the 
chief agents in purifying the blood from 
rheumatic and gouty poisons. 

In indigestion, constipation, hemor- 
rhoids, and kindred diseases, a fruit 
diet will frequently work wonders. And 
by adopting such a regimen for a day 
or two, nervous or sick headache may 
be effectually relieved. Periodical at- 
tacks of biliousness may be avoided, if 
nothing is eaten but fruit for a day or 
two prior to the time of the expected 
attack. 

Many persons complain that the acid- 
ity of some fruits makes them impos- 
sible as food for sour stomachs, but 
science asserts that the apple, the pear, 
and the plum, taken when ripe, with- 


out sugar, diminish rather than pro- 
voke the acidity of the stomach. 
Of all fruits the apple is the most 


generally useful. A German physician 
asserts that an apple eaten immediately 
before bedtime will promote general 
health. Its dietetical as well as ali- 
mentary substance is of the highest 
order. It contains more phosphoric 
acid in an easily digested combination 
than any other vegetable product. It 
is a good brain food, a liver stimulant 
and regulator, promotes sound and re- 
freshing sleep, disinfects the mouth, as- 
sists in removing tartar from the teeth, 
obviates indigestion, is valuable in rheu- 
matism, clears the voice, and is a good 
preventive against throat diseases. With 
such a long list of virtues it would seem 
unnecessary for it to possess more, yet 
it is likewise said to assist the kidneys 
in their work, and prevent calculous 
concretions, 

For persons who are in the habit of 
taking purgatives, an apple eaten every 
night just before retiring, and immedi- 
ately upon rising in the morning, will be 
found a most valuable remedy. 

In long past ages instinct taught men 
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to eat apple sauce with pork and roast 
goose, and science has explained this, 
by revealing the fact that the acids and 
peptones in the fruit assist in digesting 
the fats so abundant in these foods. 

An apple poultice is held in high 
esteem in French hospitals for inflamed 
eyes. This fruit is also highly recom- 
mended in obesity, and is useful in sea- 
sickness, vomiting, and all forms of 
nausea. It should be eaten baked if 
not well digested when eaten raw. 

So much for the well-beloved apple; 
in general usefulness no other fruit can 
compare with it. 

The lemon is next esteemed for medic- 
inal value. Six to nine a day are ex- 
cellent in lung troubles, and the juice 
of one or two in a goblet of water just 
before retiring, and in the morning be- 
fore rising, will soon overcome a bilious 
attack. Lemon juice, sweetened with 
sugar or honey, is very good for a 
cough or for hoarseness. 

For feverishness, roll a lemon until 
soft, cut off the top, add sugar, work- 
iny it down into the lemon with a fork, 
and suck it slowly. Hot lemonade will 
break up a cold if taken at the start, 
and a piece of lemon bound on a corn 
will cure it. Renew the piece every 
night and morning. To cure chilblains 
sprinkle fine salt over a cut lemon, and 
rub the feet well with it. Almost every 
one knows the value of lemons in rheu- 
matism, gout, and obesity. Garrod, 
the great London authority on gout, 
strongly advises his patients to eat them 
with great liberality. He also advises 
the use of strawberries, oranges, grapes, 
and pears, for gout and kindred dis- 
eases. 

Oranges are invaluable as complexion 
beautifiers; no cosmetics will be re- 
quired by the wise matron or maiden 
who makes free use of this delightful 


fruit. The women of Italy and Spain 
are said to have the finest complexions 
in the world, and they live largely on 
coarse-grained food, nuts, oranges, and 
other fruits. It is said that to eat half 
a dozen oranges for breakfast, with a 
cup of caramel cereal, a dozen for din- 
ner, with a glass of milk and a saucer 
of oatmeal, and a half dozen more for 
tea, with some whole wheat bread and 
nut butter, will produce a complexion 
like peach and ivory. The formula is 
pleasant and well worth trying, but a 
dozen oranges at one meal indicates a 
larger appetite than the average woman 
is blessed with. Half a dozen, however, 
should not be too many, when so little 
other food is eaten. 

A celebrated French lady, who was 
world-renowned for her famous beauty 
until her old age, left, after her death, 
the formula of her complexion preserver. 
She used to eat six oranges three times 
a day, and added sufficient nuts for 
nutrition. Her complexion was abso- 
lutely flawless, and her figure at eighty 
as perfect as when she was twenty-five. 
It is claimed nowadays that such a 
diet, and the free use of distilled water 
as the only beverage, will ward off every 
appearance of old age indefinitely. No 
wrinkles, gray hairs, lost figures, or 
cracked voices! The woman who is 
distressed at finding her youth and 
beauty waning, need no longer despair 
when the secret of almost perpetual 
youth seems so simple. 

Peaches are a tonic, an aperient, a 
food and drink combined ; in other 
words, they are both meat and medi- 
cine. They are good for the digestion, 
and the blood, and are almost as good 
as the orange for beautifying the com- 
plexion. Redness of the nose, inflamed 
skin, spots, scrofulous and bilious ten- 
dencies, are said to be naturally in- 
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fluenced by a liberal consumption of this 
most delicious fruit. Taken regularly it 
will vanquish all enemies of the complex- 
ion, and improve its texture and tint 
marvelously. 

Grape fruit isan admirable tonic, and 
a most appetizing breakfast or luncheon 
relish. Its medicinal value is better 
obtained without much sugar. Water- 
melons are useful in epilepsy, and in 
yellow fever. Cranberries are an ex- 
cellent cure for scurvy, and, used exter- 
nally and internally for erysipelas, they 
are very valuable. Blackberries pos- 
sess tonic properties, and are useful 
in diarrhoea. Figs are aperient and 
wholesome, and are said to be valuable 
food for those suffering with cancer. 
Split open they make excellent poul- 
tices for boils and small abscesses, and 
for this purpose are as much esteemed 
now as they were in the days of King 
Hezekiah. 

Grapes dilute thick blood, and send 
the circulation to the surface, remove 
obstructions from the liver and lungs, 
tone up stomach and bowels, and dis- 
lodge calculi and gravel. In obesity 
they are also valuable. Raisins are nu- 
tritive and demulcent. Quince seeds 
boiled in water make an excellent sooth- 
ing and sedative lotion in inflammatory 
diseases of the eye and eyelid. 

Tomatoes are a liver stimulant, and 
good for indigestion and dyspepsia. 
They are invaluable in all conditions of 
the system where the use of calomel is 
indicated. They also possess the prop- 
erty of emulsifying fats. 

The banana is one of the most nour- 
ishing of all fruits, and is recommended 
as a useful food for typhoid fever pa- 
tients, inasmuch as, though a solid food 
for all practical purposes, containing, as 
it does, some ninety-five per cent. of 


nutritive matter, it does not possess 


sufficient waste to irritate the ulcerated 
mucous membrane. Nearly the whole 
amount taken into the stomach is ab- 
sorbed. The banana contains much 
tron, and is highly recommended to 
anemic patients, who are also advised 
to eat strawberries by the quart. 

Pears are more easily digested than 
apples in some cases. Plums prevent 
gout and articular rheumatism. 

Under the category of laxatives, a 
noted authority of Philadelphia includes 
oranges, figs, tamarinds, prunes, mul- 
berries, dates, nectarines, apples, and 
plums; pomegranates, cranberries, black- 
berries, sumac berries, dewberries, rasp- 
berries, barberries, quinces, pears, wild 
cherries, and medlars are astringents ; 
grapes, peaches, strawberries, whortle- 
berries, prickly pears, black currants, 
and melon seeds are diuretics ; goose- 
berries, red and white currants, pump- 
kins, and melons are refrigerants ; and 
limes, lemons, and apples are refrige- 
rants and stomachic sedatives. 

Another celebrated physician divides 
fruit into five classes, each possessing a 
special curative value —the acid, the 
sweet, the astringent, the oily, and the 
mealy. Cherries, raspberries, strawber- 
ries, gooseberries, peaches, apples, 
lemons, and oranges belong to the acid 
fruits, and have great merit. Cherries, 
however, are prohibited to those who 
have neuralgia of the stomach ; straw- 
berries raspberries are recom- 
mended to those of bilious tempera- 
ments, and denied to those in whom 
diabetes is suspected. 

Pomegranates relieve relaxed throat 
and uvula. The bark of the root in 
the form of a decoction is a good authel 
mintic, especially obnoxious to tape- 
worms, and for this purpose also an 
infusion of pumpkin seeds is an almost 
certain remedy. 
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Strawberries and lemons locally ap- 
plied will remove tartar from the teeth, 
and both are excellent for the complex- 
ion. If applied before retiring and left 
on all night, they will remove tan and 
sunburn, and whiten the skin noticeably. 
In fevers, strawberries, lemons, and 
grapes are highly recommended, and 
the free use of fruit juices is strongly 
advised even in typhoid fever. Great 
care must be observed that no seeds are 
given with the juice to an invalid. A 
well person should also avoid them as 
much as possible. The skin of most 
fruits is indigestible, and should not be 
eaten. 

Anemic, rheumatic, dyspeptic, and 
consumptive persons are recommended 


to give the grape cure a fair trial, as in 
these diseases it is especially valuable. 
This cure provides that for several days 
the patient eats nothing but grapes, 
consuming from one to two pounds 
daily, with a gradual increase to ten 
pounds. After a few days of this 
diet, the appetite improves, and an 
increasing ability to endure fatigue is 
noticed. 

Use dried fruits for diet when green 
ones are unobtainable ; allowing them 
to soak for several hours or over night 
before cooking, then simmering them 
very slowly until done. Add very little 
sugar. Stewed fruits may always be 
substituted for raw ones, if for any rea- 
son it seems advisable. . 


The Dreamaway Place 


By ANNIE WILLIS MCCULLOUGH 
The Dreamaway Place is down by the brook, 
In a cool retreat where tall trees grow ; 
The moss is soft in the shadowy nook, 
And there’s music made by the water’s flow, 
And you lie at ease and upward look, 
And dream the happiest dreams you know. 


A great rock shelters the Dreamaway Place, 
Afitording ever the coolest shade, 

The green leaves waver like filmy lace,— 
A fairy veil o’er the whole spot laid,— 

And lilies bow with a winning grace 
On the edge of the brook in the quiet glade. 


Oh, the Dreamaway Place is a remedy sure 
For worry and heartache and petty care, 

And the wild bird’s song can always cure, 
And a tonic lurks in the scented air ; 

The spirit groweth strong and pure, 
With an hour’s repose in Dreamland there. 
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Jamaica Ginger 


By FRANK 


Jamaica ginger is a 

common household necessity, its 
preparation is comparatively unknown. 
Ratoon ginger is gathered in Jamaica 
from March to December, but planted 
ginger is not ready for digging until 
December or January, and from then 
until March is the ginger season.”’ 
Ginger is known to be ready for har- 
vest when the stalk withers. This be- 
gins shortly after the bloom departs. 
The rhizomes are twisted out of the 
ground with a fork. In this operation 
every bruise or injury to the *‘ hands”’ 
is detrimental to the market value. 
There is quite a knack in doing this, 
and it takes long practice to become 
expert. 

The hands‘are thrown in heaps, the 
fibrous roots are broken off and the 
soil and adherent matter removed. 
This must be done quickly after taking 
from the earth, for, should the ginger 
be dried with the soil and roots still ad- 
hering, the product would not be white, 
and if it lies in heaps before drying it 
will mold. The custom is to throw it 
immediately into a dish of water ; it is 
then ready for the uncoating or peeling 
operation. This is done by hand. A 
planter who has any quantity of it on 
hand will make a peeling match by 
gathering his own family and whoever 
his neighbors can afford. The ginger 
season becomes a time of merrymaking. 

Ginger peeling is an art, and there 
are many expert peelers in Jamaica. 
The ginger knife is simply a narrow- 
edged blade riveted to a handle. In 
large operations an expert peels between 
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the fingers of the ‘‘ hand,’’ less expe- 
rienced hands peeling the other portions. 
Examination of a transverse section of 
ginger will show the importance of the 
operation. There is an outer striated 
skin, under which there are numerous 
layers of very thin-walled cork cells. 
This layer contains numerous oil cells, 
the oil cells being most plentiful at the 
bud points. The oil contained in these 
cells, in specimens fresh from the ground, 
is almost colorless, very pungent, and 
exceedingly aromatic. 

It becomes yellow very quickly on 
exposure to the air, and, even when 
drying without removing the epidermis, 
its delicate aroma is found to be fleeting. 
In drying the ginger the contents of 
these cells appear as a yellow, pitchy 
mass. (It has been stated that this 
coloring matter is identical with that of 
curcuma.) As this cork layer is the 
seat of the greatest amount of oil and 
resin cells, it will readily be seen that 
the deeper the peeling so much the 
more of these substances will be carried 
away with the epidermis, and more cells 
opened from which these principles ex- 
ude. 

As fast as peeled the roots are thrown 
The purer the 
water and the more freely it is used the 
whiter will be the product. 


into water and washed. 


Generally 
a very little water washes a great deal 
of ginger. The hands are peeled dur- 
ing the day and allowed to remain in 
the water over night. This water ac- 
quires a slimy feeling, and, if concen- 
trated, becomes mucilaginous and ac- 


quires a warm and aromatic taste. 
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ENEATH the cloudless skies of 
Mexico and _ skirting its suburbs 
and villages, stand myriads of modest lit- 
tle huts. They are all made of adobe — 
sun-dried bricks—and are the dwellings 
of the Indians, who fashion them from 
large pieces of clay which are left to dry 
or bake in the sun. When the clay is 
thoroughly dry and hard, the bricks are 
placed upon a small patch of ground — 
the site of the building to be erected, 
and the simple and primitive process 
begins. 

No foundation is dug; the bricks are 
laid down one over the other with soft 
When a 
square has been built up and reaches 
the height of a tall man, the roof is put 
on, and this is done sometimes by means 


clay plaster between them. 


Destiny 
By CHARLOTTE BECKER 


Love planted poppies in a garden fair, 

And all the summer days they bloomed apace, 
Guarding his shrine with shafts of flaming grace, 
Like torches sent to warm the drowsy air ; 

But when the Autumn came and found Love there, 
Tending the blossoms as they wanton grew, 

She envied their warm loveliness and slew 

Them one and all, and in their hollows bare, 

She flung white asphodels, the flowers of doom. 
Helpless, within the twilight hush, Love wept, 
Knowing that one more strong than he held sway,— 
And when their heavy scent stole through the gloom, 
Chilling the night-breeze while the garden slept, 
Love folded up his wings and crept away. 


A Peep into an Adobe Hut 


By AMELIE URSULE MIGNEREZ 


of laths covered over with adode bricks 
and sometimes by thatching. On one 
side of the hut an opening is left for a 
door, which is generally composed of a 
screen made from rushes depending 
from the roof. 

The ordinary adobe house boasts of 
but one room, but in the case of a well- 
to-do Indian who earns a few more 
centavos than his neighbor, the house 
will contain an apartment. A 
floor and a window are strangers to this 
habitation. Heaven's genial sunlight 
can but peep in at the The 
and 


stamped upon, so that in time it be- 
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ground-clay is well smoothed 
comes hard enough to be mistaken for 
stone. 


The furniture consists of two, or at 
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the most three, gay colored fefates, or 
straw mats, which serve for beds, a few 
rush chairs, the indispensable érasevo, 
which isa small, portable charcoal stove, 
several shelves that hold the cooking 
utensils, which are almost exclusively of 
earthen ware, a few pious prints tacked 
on the walls, and last, but not least, a 
bundle of straw in the most comfortable 
corner of the hut for the chief member 
of the family — the who shares 
alike the joys and sorrows of his master. 

A sleepy and uninteresting group one 
would find and remark on at first sight 
of the inmates of one of these huts — the 
coffee-colored mother rocking to and 
fro the sleeping z27#fo on her breast, 
the indolent looking father stretched at 
full length at her feet, and the two or 
three children sitting in the doorway 
munching sugar cane ; but let a wander- 
ing minstrel appear with his guitar, the 
scene will be transformed, and the magic 
instrument will call into life the dreamy 
little household, and even the tiny babe 
will crow with joy at the sound of the 
music. 

As among the lower classes of Euro- 
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pean countries there is a set fashion of 
dress, so among the Indians of Mexico 
a style prevails which is both quaint and 
attractive. The mistress of the adobe 
mansion presents a gay appearance in 
her striped petticoat of yellow, red, and 
black, her snowy-white chemise, and the 
rebozo of many colors so gracefully en- 
twined about her head and shoulders. 
Should it be a holiday, then a massive 
necklace of variegated beads will adorn 
her neck, and large gold hoops will 
deck her ears. Her lord and master is 
quite an Adonis in her admiring eyes, in 
his loose white trousers and bright red 
serape or shoulder-blanket, and his large 
straw sombrero, which he wields with a 
grace known only to the Mexican In- 
dian. 

The children are dressed in much the 
same style as their parents, and often 
look like little old men and women as 
they play about the doorway of the huts, 
shyly peeping out at a chance passer- 
by, who, if he happens to be a tourist, 
will be much amused at the stray glimpse 
he thus catches of an adode dwelling 
and its inmates. 


It Has Been Noticed 


By INEZ REDDING 


HAT some teachers of cookery beat 
eggs ona soup plate, using a silver 
fork instead of an egg beater. 

That in making fish balls, croquettes, 
etc., an agreeable flavor is imparted by 
putting a whole clove in the article to be 
fried and removing it before serving, as 
it would be unpleasant to bite into the 


clove. Extract of clove may be used 


instead, but does not impart quite so 
fine a flavor. 


That butter or cream may be substi- 
tuted for olive oil in almost any recipe, 
if the taste of the oil is disagreeable. 

That articles may be browned in the 
chafing dish by using an asbestos mat, 
if it is not convenient to use the oven 
for this purpose. 

That eggs can be beaten more quickly 
and will stand up better if a pinch of 
salt be added. 

That a croquette mixture may be 
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dropped into hot fat in small quantities 
from the end of a spoon, and will be 
found nearly as delicious as when molded 
into shapes, which require so much time 


and care. 
In using gelatine, great care should 


be taken that it is thoroughly dissolved. 
It is a good plan to strain it through 
cheese cloth. 

Less gelatine is required, if it is to 
stand over night before using, than if 
needed as quickly as possible. 

If it is desired to cool gelatine jelly 
very quickly, the dish which contains it 
may be placed in a pan of cold water to 
which some rock salt has been added. 

Coffee jelly is always more satisfactory 
if a little milk be added to the coffee, 
but only a small quantity is needed. 

In separating eggs be careful not to 


let any of the yolk become mixed with 
the whites, as they cannot be beaten as 
well. 

All jellies and puddings are more 
attractive in appearance if individual 
molds are used than if molded in a 
mass, unless the dish is to be hand- 
somely garnished. 

Molds should always be dipped in 
cold water before the jelly is poured in. 

Very strong coffee should not be used 
for the making of jelly if it is to be 
served to children. 

Sixty drops of liquid make a tea- 
spoonful. 

Flavoring extracts should be added 
to all mixtures when cold if possible. 

Keep the whites of eggs in motion 
after once beginning to beat them, as 
they liquefy very quickly. 


After The War 


By KATHERINE BATES 


All September the gate sagged low, 
Swinging feebly, with motion slow— 
On its crossbeam four little feet, 

For little brothers must repeat 

To fellow townsmen what our Bill 
Saw and did on that Cuban hill. 


‘** Sick? sicker’n a dozen babies, he ! 
Course ! settin’ them there Cubans free 
Got him yaller and wobbled his legs — 
Can’t eat nothin’ ’cept soft-boiled eggs — 
But tells ’bout Ted and all the others !”’ 
So spake exultant little brothers. 


In October the gate was bare — 

Not sagging now, no feet were there, 

For the little lads had slipped away 
Dreading the dreary words to say 

When neighbors asked, ‘‘ What's the news ? 
Gainin’, we hope. Or does he lose ?’’ 


But round the house one woman went. 

‘* Boys, tell me, Aas the good Lord sent 
Pore Bill to heaven on this here trip?”’ 

Yes ma’am, he’s gone,’’ with trembling lip 
That vainly sought a calm like mother’s, 
Now spake sad-hearted little brothers. 
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CHILDREN AWAY FROM HOME 

HEN our children are away from 
home, whether in our company 

or by themselves, they carry with them 
the home training, the home impres- 
sions, and the home atmosphere. One 
has only to watch a group of children 
at play near a summer boarding house 
in the mountains or by the sea, to 
observe the differences between the 
well and the ill taught, the self-willed 
and the gentle child. Some children 
are utterly careless of the property of 
others ; they wantonly waste and destroy 
things of value, scatter a débris of play- 
things about, mutilate trees and plants, 
and behave like a horde of small Goths 
and Vandals, when let loose in the 
grounds of a hotel or the gardens of a 
country house. Others are responsible, 
and may be trusted to do no injury to 
furniture indoors, or plants outside. In 
the same way, in the sharpness or the 
sweetness of their tones, in their readi- 
ness to make little sacrifices or the re- 
verse, children show their bringing up ; 
they reveal quite unconsciously but very 
surely, the traits and characteristics of 
their parents, as repeated in their little 
lives. Mothers not infrequently, when 
taking children from home, forget what 


is due to the public, in their strong de- 
sire to make the children happy, and 
to have the change of scene a real 
benefit to the little ones. ‘‘I mean 
Gladys to have a good time this 
summer,’’ ‘‘ I shall not surround Harry 
with restraints and restrictions ; I shall 
let him have the freedom of a colt 
in the pasture,’’ says the mother, 
anxious that the vacation shall build 
up the little one in strong physical 
health, and give a return of lasting 
invigoration, in days to come when 
school life must be resumed. But 
as we are all bound in one bundle, 
duties in society must be reciprocal, 
and our children cannot too early learn 
that a pleasure purchased at the expense 
of another is a pleasure very dearly 
bought. Liberty must not degenerate 
into license. The instant it does this, 
it becomes a menace to the children’s 
own character, as well as a source of 
discomfort and annoyance to those about 
them. We must have laws and keep 
them before we can ever have the high- 
est liberty. 


NEW ASSOCIATES 
When we take our boys and girls 
into a strange place, perhaps a hun- 
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dred miles or more from their own 
town, where they are to be thrown for 
some weeks into intimate association 
with other children hitherto unknown 
to us, we should not accept too much on 


trust. The careful mother observes 
her children as they make new 
acquaintances. She accompanies them 


in their walks ; she joins them in their 
play, or at least she overlooks what is 
going on, and is often an unseen spec- 
tator, an unsuspected listener, when the 
games are at their height. Our chil- 
dren are very much influenced, and are 
essentially modified by those with 
whom they mingle, and especially are 
our little boys imitators of the boy a 
year or two older who is in their eyes 
a hero. No mother desires to be a spy, 
or needlessly suspicious, nor should 
she pive her children the feeling that 
they are under continual surveillance ; 
yet, so important are the formative 
years, and so momentous are the issues 
involved, that she cannot disregard the 
choice of their friends. It is often safer 
to let the small lad play freely with some 
rough little fellow who comes from a 
home of poverty and toil, than with a 
well-clad and well-mannered boy whose 
beautiful home is presided over by 
parents too absorbed in business and in 
society to properly educate and train 
their children. Once mischief has been 
done, once the seeds of deceit have 
been sown, and the mind colored with 
evil, it may take years to eradicate the 
wrong, and, therefore, none of us can 
too carefully watch the beginnings of 
childish friendship. 
to judge from a superficial acquaintance, 
and without meaning it we may teach 
our children to be snobs, when our 
view point is limited only to the chil- 
dren of the well-to-do. In the old 
South, in those remote days before 


We are far too apt 
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the civil war, the children of the 
planter and the landowner played on 
common ground and in the most demo- 
cratic simplicity with the small picka- 
ninnies on the estate, and white and 
black grew up together in affectionate 
relations, to the detriment of neither. 
My thought is, that in allowing to chil- 
dren playmates in either town or country, 
and particularly when they are away 
from home, we must think and care 
more about the children themselves, 
than about their dress and their station 
in life. After a child has sufficiently 
matured to grow critical, then he or she 
will require the less vigilance by way of 
protection and safeguard. 


CAMPING OUT 

Few holidays are more thoroughly 
enjoyed by a boy of fourteen than those 
which he is permitted to spend in camp; 
all the better if there be a sort of semi- 
military flavor about the life. Under a 
competent instructor, a man who knows 
something of woodcraft and botany, a 
man not too old nor yet too young to 
be a leader and guide, a good comrade 
and still a commander, boys develop in 
manliness, and learn to be resourceful 
in camp as in few other situations. 
The daily drill, the regular life, with 
sufficient yet not too much routine, the 
food to which they bring a robust out- 
door appetite, and the occasional taste 
of self-denial which involves hardihood, 
are all good things for a lad at the 
period when he is getting ready to slip 
the husk of boyhood, and to feel the 
oncoming forces of his grown-up life. 

I would not send boys off in a com- 
pany by themselves, however, even to 
the most delightful and convenient of 
camps. They should always be accom- 
panied by a father, an elder brother, or 
a teacher, some one who can be guide, 
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whose 
accident or 
emergency, whose presence of mind, 
and faith in God, may 
counted upon. 


philosopher, and friend, and 
experience in case of 


be safely 
No matter how fine 
and sincere a man may be, unless he 
have an active and living faith in a 
Divine Master and Friend, he is not 
one to whom may be confidently in- 
trusted the care of youth. 


VACATION INCIDENTALS 

To be on good terms with Nature isa 
happy thing for any of us. To know her 
birds of every name, her wild wood 
children, squirrels, rabbits, quails with 
their whistle, owls with their hoot, field 
mice of the fine ear, whip-poor-wills with 
their plaintive cry, all her forest-folk in 
short, is to multiply indefinitely one’s 
capacity for enjoyment. There are peo- 
ple who go through all -their lives 
from childhood to gray hairs, not aware 
of the difference between a moth and a 
butterfly, and never knowing one tree 
from another. A whole world of pleas- 
ure is shut away from them, an Eden 
world of beauty and variety, because 
they are ignorant of nature’s lore ; 
her mosses and lichens, her ferns and her 
vines, her small people in feathers and 
fur, her many innocent wiles, and her 
pretty subterfuges are to them a sealed 
book. 


for young people can be found than to 


No more profitable occupation 


collect the flowers of a region, or its 
stones, or its beetles and moths, making 
a summer specialty of some one pursuit, 
and bringing to the task, accuracy, 
fidelity, and love. 
kind may very easily be pleasing and 
satisfying toa whole family, all of whom 


An interest of this 


may find their powers enlisted in the 
congenial task, a task which grows ever 
absorbing as discoveries are made and 
the stock of knowledge is increased. 


A GLANCE AT CURRENT EVENTS 

We live in a wonderful age, an age 
of upheaval and transition, an age when 
the map of the world is changing, boun- 
dary lines extending and contracting, 
and the great world powers are glaring 
at one another like hungry wolves at 
bay. That fair dream of peace, univer- 
sal and beneficent, which some of us 
had a little while ago, seems receding 
into dim distance while the drums 
beat with peremptory clamor, and the 
Far East is the war center of the 
globe. Our families, as families, should 
be acquainted with the current history 
of the period; we have no right to 
confine our table talk to neighborhood 
gossip and the chitchat of the kitchen 
and the parlor, while so much is going 
on about which young folk should be 
informed. If we have the good habit 
of carefully reading the daily papers, 
we ought also to cultivate the accom- 
plishment of talking the news over, 
encouraging comments and opinions 
from our wide-awake girls and boys, 
and asking each to contribute a fact 
or an incident, carefully culled, to 
We find our 
American youth deficient in a vital in- 


the supper symposium. 


terest in their country’s politics, for the 
apparent reason that parents are pos- 
sessed of only a languid interest in 
affairs both domestic and foreign. <A 
bright girl or boy of twelve is able to 
listen and to grasp with keen intelli- 
gence much of the talk about public 
men and events which a family tea table 
can afford, when every one cares enough 
to study, to discuss, and to bring some 
new contribution to the general fund. 
It has been remarked that silent and un- 
obtrusive as English girls are, and much 
as they are kept in the background, they 
yet have avery comprehensive knowl- 


edge of their country’s politics, and 
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a thorough mastery of many details, 
which, with all their cleverness, Amer- 
ican girls seldom possess. Are the Eng- 
lish methods better than our own, or is 
it owing to the fact that the English are 
more truly patriotic than we, that in 
this regard they do for their daughters 
what we too generally fail to do? 


CHILDREN’S HYMNS AND SONGS 


Children learn verse with almost mi- 
raculous facility. Their minds easily 
remember the music of the poet's 
rhythmic measures. The adult, slower 
to retain the lyric in its silvern sweetness, 
slower to accumulate, and, finding mem- 
ory a too often reluctant servant, is 
amazed at the attainments of some small 
person whose birthdays do not number 
seven. I wish we might take advan- 
tage of this peculiar talent of children, 
and early store their minds with hymns 
and ballads, the first for their devotional 
character, the last for their stimulating 
and thrilling qualities. American chil- 
dren should know by heart such favorite 
hymns as ‘‘ jesus, tender Shepherd, hear 
me,’’ ‘‘ Jesus loves me, this I know,’”’ 
‘*Sun of my soul, thou Saviour dear,”’ 
and ‘‘The Son of God goes forth to 
war.’’ These hymns should be sung by 
the fireside, Sunday evening being a 
happy time for the exercise. The poetry 
of Eugene Field and James Whitcomb 
Riley among our later versifiers, and the 
ringing lyrics of Whittier, Longfellow, 
and Holmes, among our standard poets, 
should form part of the intellectual 
wealth of a child. One can but re- 
gret that declamation is less popular 
than of old as a school exercise, and we 
may be permitted the hope that teachers 
will restore it to an honored place in the 


school curriculum. Several excellent re- 
sults come from the study of oratory. 
The memory is strengthened and lays 
up for future use noble and stirring pas- 
sages in prose and verse, which can 
but enrich the mind, and give abun- 
dance of illustration and quotation in 
days to come. That bane of graceful 
ease, self-consciousness in public, is 
overcome by this exercise, and a great 
deal of pleasure is given to others be- 
sides the orator of an occasion. 


A BOY’S MANNERS 

That the little girl, or the older girl, 
should be able to acquit herself with 
credit when her parents are absent, to 
take her mother’s place as hostess, to 
entertain a visitor, pour a cup of tea, or 
do whatever the moment calls for, is 
taken for granted, and from babyhood 
pains are taken with the deportment 
of the little lady. In a less degree 
is careful social training bestowed 
upon our sons, and for this reason, 
and this only, many young men 
suffer from awkwardness, are clumsy, 
are ill at ease or clownish in society. 
Why should not a young gentleman 
enter a room with the same ease, the 
same deference and courtesy, the same 
urbanity, which distinguish a young 
lady when she welcomes guests, or is 
herself a guest? We are too prone to 
excuse our boys from tactful attentions 
to older people, and from kindness to 
visitors and invalids, on the plea that 
they are boys, and it does not matter 
what they do or how they appear. But 
matter it does, and we are very short 
sighted in so bringing them up, that 
they must all their lives be at a disad- 
vantage in business as in social circles. 
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Two Appetizing Dinners 
By CARRIE May ASHTON 
HAT an appetizing dinner may yet 
be simple and inexpensive will be 
shown in the following menus and 
recipes. 
No. I 


Tomato soup 

Croutons 
Potted veal 
Oysters and macaroni 


Baked potatoes 


Cucumber pickles Cabbage salad 
Salted wafers. 


Creamed rice pudding Coffee 


No. 2 


Corn soup 
Hot beef loaf Creamed potatoes 
Turnip ragout 
Rolls Currant jelly 
Salted peanuts 
Steamed Pudding Coffee 


Stock for Soup 

Cook a knuckle of veal anda beef bone in cold 
water with six potatoes cut in dice, three or four 
tiny onions, and four carrots. After skimming it 
let it simmer but not boil on the back of the stove 
for four or five hours. Let it stand in a cool 
place all night and skim off all fat. 


Tomato Soup 

Two quarts of stock and one-fourth cup of 
rice cooked until very soft, one quart of toma- 
toes, one large onion sliced, one teaspoonful of 
salt, one saltspoonful of pepper, one table- 
spoonful of sugar, one bay leaf, four whole 
cloves, a little grated nutmeg. Strain and serve. 


Potted Veal 

Three and one-half pounds of raw leg of veal 
chopped, one heaping tablespoonful of salt, 
one-half tablespoonful of pepper, eight table- 
spoonfuls of pounded butter cracker crumbs, 
three tablespoonfuls of cream, butter the size 
of an egg, two eggs, one-half nutmeg, grated. 
Mold into a loaf, and place in a baking pan 
with a little water. Sprinkle over it bits of but- 


ter and cracker crumbs. Bake from two hours 
to two and a half; serve hot or cold. 


Oysters and Macaroni 

Cook macaroni in salted water until tender. 
Grease a pudding dish and fill with alternate 
layers of macaroni and oysters, with bits of but- 
ter, salt, and a little cream between each layer. 
Cover with crumbs and bake about three-quar- 
ters of an hour. 

A cream dressing made of milk, flour, and but 
ter is sometimes used between each layer. 
Creamed Rice Pudding 

One cup of fresh boiled rice, three cups of 
milk, three-fourths cup of sugar, two eggs, 
one tablespoonful of cornstarch. Dissolve the 
cornstarch in hot milk and cook, then add the 
rice, sugar, and yolks. When thick, flavor and 
pour into a pudding dish. Heat in the oven 
and make a meringue for the top of the whites. 
Brown very delicately in the oven. 

A cup of stoned raisins will improve it and 
should be added to the hot milk before the 
other ingredients. 

Corn Soup 

One can of corn, one quart and two gills of 
milk, three tablespoonfuls of butter, two scant 
tablespoonfuls of flour, one large teaspoonful of 
salt, one-fourth teaspoonful of pepper, one ta- 
blespoonful of minced onion, yolks of two eggs. 
Chop the corn very fine and let it cook in a 
double boiler with one quart of milk for fifteen 
minutes. Put the butter and onion into a fry- 
ing pan and cook slowly for ten minutes, then 
add the flour and cook until smooth and frothy, 
taking care not to brown it. Stir this into the 
milk and add salt and pepper, and cook ten 
minutes. Rub the soup through a sieve and re- 
turn it to the fire, and then add the yolks and 
two gills of milk. Let it stand one minute be- 
fore serving. 

Hot Beef Loat 

Two pounds of beef chopped fine, two eggs, 
three pounded butter crackers, butter the size 
of an egg, one scant tablespoonful of salt, one- 
half teaspoonful of pepper, one teaspoonful of 
sage, the juice of one lemon, a few drops of 
onion juice. Mold into a loaf and bake three- 
quarters of an hour in a very hot oven, basting 
occasionally with butter and hot water. Serve 
at once. 


Turnip Ragout 

Melt three tablespoonfuls of butter and when 
hot add one quart of diced turnip, and one ta- 
blespoonful of minced onion. Cook slowly on 
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the back of the stove until tender, then add one 
teaspoonful of sugar, one teaspoonful of salt, 
two tablespoonfuls of flour. Cook two minutes, 
then add one cup of milk, beef or chicken stock 
(stock is preferable), cover and let it simmer fif- 
teen minutes. Serve immediately. 


Steamed Pudding 

Cover two cups of cake or bread crumbs with 
a quart of sour milk and let it stand two or three 
hours. Beat smooth and add one-half tea- 
spoonful of soda, two eggs, one teaspoonful of 
cinnamon, one-half teaspoonful of cloves, one- 
half cup of sugar, one cup of seeded raisins, 
one-half cup of currants, or other dried fruit, 
and flour to make as stiff as can be easily 
stirred. Steam two hours, turn out on a plate 
and serve with plain or whipped cream. 


Jams and Marmalades 
By Mary B. KEECH 
HE fruit for jams and marmalades 
should be perfectly ripe, no dan- 
ger of it being too ripe. Bruised and 
broken fruit that is unsuitable for can- 
ning may be used for this purpose. 

Jams and marmalades are smoother 
and of finer flavor if the fruit is thor- 
oughly mashed and allowed to cook 
about a half hour before the sugar is 
added. A potato masher is a good im- 
plement for mashing the fruit. 

Use the best grade of granulated sug- 
ar; if economy is not an object, use 
loaf sugar. The general rule is to al- 
low three-fourths of a pound of sugar to 
one pound of fruit. Weigh the sugar, 
put it into a pan and set it in the oven 
with the door open, to warm, before 
adding it to the truit. Stir it occasion- 
ally to prevent burning. 

Cook the fruit in a porcelain lined or 
a granite iron kettle. Thorough cook- 
ing is amatter of importance. Marma- 
lade requires a little more cooking than 
jam. Both require almost constant 
stirring as the slightest degree of burn- 
ing will injure the flavor. Stir with a 
wooden spoon or an apple-butter stirrer. 
After the fruit has boiled about half an 
hour test it by taking a little out ona 


cold plate ; ifno juice gathers around it 
and it looks dry and glistening it is 
cooked enough. 

It is not necessary that the recepta- 
cles should be air-tight ; tumblers, 
bowls, etc., may be used. [f the glass 
jars with metal screw-top and rubber 
are used they should be scalded in hot 
water, filled while hot, and the covers 
be screwed down tightly. If molds 
without tops are used, roll them in hot 
water and fill while hot ; cover the tops 
with two or three thicknesses of tissue 
paper dipped in the white of an egg, 
and paste it to the outside of the mold ; 
then take a cloth, dip it in cold water 
and dampen the paper and when it dries 
it will be perfectly tight. If tissue pa- 
per is not obtainable, use light wrap- 
ping paper or writing paper. This 
work must be done while the fruit is hot 
and it will not mold. Keep ina dark, 
cool, dry place. 

Strawberry Jam 

Carefully pick over and wash the berries and 
allow three-fourths of a pound cf sugar and a cup 
of water to every pound of fruit. Mash the ber- 
ries, add the water, and let it boil slowly for 
thirty minutes, stirring and mashing the fruit 
constantly. Add the warm sugar and boil again 
twenty minutes, skimming well. Test, and if 


cooked enough put away according to direc- 
tions. 


Red Raspberry Jam 

These berries have a very delicate flavor and 
make a delicious jam. Made the same as straw- 
berry. 


Raspberry and Currant Jam 

Allow four pounds of sugar and a pint of cur- 
rant juice to every five pounds of fruit. Follow 
directions given for strawberry jam. 


Blackberry Jam 

When the seeds are removed from blackber- 
ries they make the choicest jam. Mash the 
berries and thoroughly scald them in their own 
juice, then press them through a coarse sieve. 
Measure the juice and allow one-half pound of 
sugar to every pint of juice. Boil thirty min- 
utes and test. 
Gooseberry Jam 

This is made the same as strawberry jam, but 
it requires much longer cooking. Boil the fruit 
one hour, then add the sugar and boil one hour 
longer. 
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Peach Marmalade 

Place the peaches in a wire basket and plunge 
into boiling water, then into cold water to make 
the skins come off easily. Weigh the peaches 
after they have been pared and pitted, and al- 
low three-fourths of a pound of sugar to a pound 
of fruit. Crack one-fourth of the pits; cut 
them in small pieces and steep slowly for fifteen 
minutes in a cup of water, then strain. Mash 
the fruit and heat slowly, stirring and mashing 
constantly ; cook forty-five minutes, add the 
warm sugar, skimming well, boil five minutes 
longer, then add the juice of one lemon to 
every three pounds of fruit and the water in 
which the kernels were steeped and boil the 
whole ten minutes longer, then test. 


Crab Apple Marmalade 

Core, but do not peel, the apples. Put the 
fruit on to cook in a very little water and boil 
slowly until well broken, then press it through a 
colander. Weigh the pulp and place it on the 
fire and boil until quite thick. Allow three- 
fourths of a pound of sugar to every pound of 
fruit, and the juice of three lemons to every 
three pounds of fruit; add these to the pulp and 
boil forty-five minutes longer and then test. 
Apple marmalade should be a trifle stiffer than 
peach marmalade. 


Pretty Cakes for Picnics 
By Mary FostER SNIDER 


EAT the whites and yolks of eight 

eggs separately to make a silver and 
gold batter. With a little cochineal 
tint half of the silver a beautiful pink ; 
add some of the same coloring fluid to 
the gold batter and convert it into a 
deep orange. Flavor the pink with 
vanilla and the orange with lemon. 
Bake in jelly cake tins. The cakes 
should be about an inch thick. 


Pink Almond Cake 

Put the pink cakes together with a delicate pink 
icing, to which has been added blanched and 
coarsely chopped almonds. Cover the top and 
sides smoothly with the icing, and ornament 
with halved almonds. 


Orange Chocolate Cake 

Add chopped English walnuts to a rich 
chocolate frosting, and use as a filling for the 
orange colored cakes. Ice the top and sides 
smoothly and decorate with halved walnuts. 


Pineapple Cake 

Put the white or silver cakes together with a 
white frosting to which has been added grated 
pineapple. 

An excellent frosting is made by taking equal 
measures of water and the white of egg, and 


Stirring in the very finest confectioners’ sugar 
until of the desired consistency. 


Whipped Cream Cake 

One cup of sugar, two eggs, two tablespoon- 
fuls of melted butter, and four of milk. Beat 
all well together, and add one cup of flour in 
which has been mixed two teaspoonfuls of bak- 
ing powder. Bake in small square jelly cake 
tins. Put whipped cream (sweetened and 
flavored) between the layers, and ice the top. 
To be eaten while fresh. 


Hickory Nut Cake 

Two cups of sugar, one of milk, three eggs, 
three-fourths of a cup of butter, three of flour, 
two teaspoonfuls of baking powder, and one 
cup of hickory nut kernels chopped fine. Ice 
the top and sprinkle thickly with chopped nuts. 
Dominoes 

Spread sponge cake batter about one-third of 
an inch deep in long tins, and bake in a quick 
oven. Havea paper about twice the size of the 
cake spread on the table, and as each cake is 
baked turn it upside down in the center of the 
paper, spread it with a thin layer of pineapple 
jelly, and lay the other cake on it upside down. 
With a sharp knife cut it lengthwise through 
the center, then divide it across in six equal 
pieces, Put a large dessertspoonful of white 
frosting on each piece, and spread it smoothly 
over the top and sides, leave it until quite dry. 
Then with chocolate icing, make a line across 
the center of each cake, and spots as on real 
dominoes. 


Peach Cake 

Bake three sheets of sponge cake as for jelly 
cake, and place between them very thinly sliced 
peaches sprinkled with sugar, and covered with 
whipped cream. Ice the top and sides with 
white frosting in which has been stirred pow- 
dered almonds. 


Watermelon Cake 

Red Part. One cup red sugar, half cup but- 
ter, one-third cup sweet milk, two cups flour, 
whites of four eggs, one teaspoonful of baking 
powder, and one cup seeded raisins. 

White Part. Two cups white sugar, one of 
butter, one of sweet milk, three and one-half of 
flour, whites of eight eggs, and two teaspoon- 
fuls baking powder. Use a cake tin with a tube 
in the center. Put the red batter around the 
tube and the white around the edge of the tin. 
It requires two persons to fill the tin properly. 


Scrambled Eggs (In the Chafing Dish) 

To prepare scrambled eggs break two eggs -n 
a bowl, add one-eighth of a teaspoonful of salt, 
and beat until light and foamy. Add two table- 
spoonfuls of cold water and beat again two 
minutes. Put one teaspoonful of butter in the 
chafing dish and as soon as it is melted pour in 
the eggs. When they begin to set draw them 
with a spoon from the sides of the pan to the 
center ; continue until the eggs are thick and 
creamy. Then lift them with a spoon on toa 
plate and serve. 
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New and Old Recipes 


Pea Salad (Miss Nellie Dot Ranché) 

One can of sifted peas, pour into a colander 
and allow to drain for an hour or more, keep in 
a cool place; one cup of almonds cut fine, one 
and a half cups of boiled mayonnaise, one-half a 


PEA SALAD 


sliced lemon, six radish roses, one head of white 
cabbage, washed well and dried, leaf by leaf 
carefully turned back ward so as to hollow the cen- 
ter as a bowl, fill with the blended peas, almonds 
and seasoning, cover the top with the dressing, 
garnish with the radishes and lemon. 


Fruit Tapioca 

Cook three-fourths of a cup of pearl tapioca 
in four cups of water until smooth and trans- 
parent. Stirinto 
it lightly a pint of 
fresh raspberries 
or currants, add- 
ing sugar as re- 
quired. Serve 
cold with cream, 
or a pudding 
sauce prepared 
by heating a pint 
of the berry juice 
to scalding and 
stirring into it a 
tablespoonful of 
cornstarch pre- 
viously rubbed to 
a cream with a 
little cold water. 
Cook until it 
thickens, then 
add sugar ac- 
cording to the 
acidity of the fruit. 
using. 


Strain and cool before 


Fine Beef Jelly 
Put a pound of lean beef, cut fine, into a 
porcelain-lined stewpan, with a pint of cold 
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water. Let it stand half an hour, and then put 

it on the stove where it will heat gradually. 

While boiling hot skim carefully, and put it 

where it will simmer gently for half an hour. 

When this is cooking, put a third of a box of 

gelatine in two tablespoonfuls of cold water. 

Salt the broth to taste and strain, boiling hot, 

over the gelatine. 

Stir till dissolved, 

strain into cups 

or molds, and set 
away to cool. 

This is an ex- 

cellent food for 

invalids or con- 
valescents. 

Poor Man’s 
Rice Pudding 
In a quart of 

fresh milk dis- 

solve half a tea- 
spoonful of salt, 

two-thirds of a 

cup of sugar, and 

add half a cup 
of raw rice care- 
fully cleaned and 
washed. Stir in 
two ounces of 
butter, and flavor 
to the taste with 
lemon or vanilla. 

Carefully assort a half cup of raisins, moisten 

them slightly, dredge with flour, and stir them in 

last of all. Bake in a slow oven for two hours, 
stirring occasionally during the first fifteen min- 
utes. Serve cold. 

Salmon Souffle (Miss Nellie Dot Ranché) 

One pound of fresh (or one can) salmon, 
juice of one-half lemon, one egg, three table- 
spoonfuls of cream, one rounding tablespoon- 


SALMON SOUFFLE 


ful of butter, one tablespoonful of chopped 
parsley ; salt, pepper and paprika to taste. Pick 
the fish up fine, beat the egg stiff, fold it and 
also the seasonings into the fish. Butter the 
sides and bottom of a baking dish, put in the 
fish, making indentations over the top to re- 
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ceive the cream and butter. Serve with white 
sauce. 


Deviled Oysters, for Chafing dish party 
(Miss Ranché) 
One dozen large fresh oysters, twelve thin slices 
of bacon, two tablespoonfuls of Chutney sauce, 


DEVILED OYSTERS 


two tablespoonfuls of Worcestershire sauce, 
twenty-fourcloves, one tablespoonful of chopped 
parsley, six chopped pickles and_ olives, twelve 
small skewers. Drain the oysters well and 
wrap them in the bacon, pin together with the 
skewers, put the cloves in the oysters, drop the 
oysters into a hot pan and cook until the oysters 
are perfectly white and full; make the sauce 
of the Chutney, 
Worcestershire, 
chopped pickles, 
olives, and pars- 
ley, season highly 
with paprika. 
Marble Choc- 
olate Cake 
Cream together 
one-half cup of 
butter and one 
cup of sugar, 
add two eggs and 
beat thoroughly; 
next, one-half 
cup of milk in 
which one-half 
teaspoonful of 
soda is dis- 
solved, one and 
two-thirdscups of 
flour in which is 
mixed one tea- 
spoonfulof cream 
of tartar. Take 
out two-thirds of a cup of this dough and add a 
rounding teaspoonful of cocoa. Put one-half 
of the yellow batter in a cake tin, then put in 
the chocolate hatter and the remainder of the 


yellow batter on top. Frost the top with choc- 
olate frosting. 


Baked Chicken in Rice 

Cuta chicken into pieces in the usual manner, 
season with pepper and salt, and place in a deep 
dish lined with thin slices of salt pork, ham, or 
bacon, according 
to taste. Adda 
pint of veal gravy 
into which has 
been stirred one 
finely-chopped 
onion, and fill the 
dish with boiled 
rice, heaping 
slightly. To pro- 
tect from the di- 
rect heat of the 
oven, cover with 
a paste, whicn 
may be econom- 
ically made of 
flour and water. 
Bake for an hour, 
remove the paste, 
and serve while 
hot. 


Fruit Salad (Miss Nellie Dot Ranché) 


Blend such fruit as you like, oranges, bananas, 
plums, peaches, cherries, strawberries, etc. Chill 
the salad bowl well, and rub the sides and bot- 
tom with geranium leaves, garnishing with the 
same. Have the fruit cold, peel and slice thin, 
fill the dish with alternating layers of the fruit, 
cover the top with a dressing made just at serv- 
ing time, of the yolks of two eggs, beaten to a 


FRUIT SALAD 


cream, gradually adding the juice of two lemons 
and one cup of powdered sugar, garnish the top 
with geranium leaves and small fruit. In sum- 
mer serve as first course of dinner. 
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With the Chafing Dish 


By CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK 
Vegetable Cookery 
HE idea of meat and fish and egg 
cookery is so closely connected 
with the chafing dish that it does not 
occur to many people to think of it as 
a means for cooking vegetables. Yet 
they, no less than savory dishes, may 
be prepared over the alcohol with ad- 
mirable results. The chafing dish is 
especially excellent for cooking vege- 
tables in hot weather, when cold meats 
are so frequently in evidence for the 
luncheon or the supper that it is desir- 
able often to be able to have a warm 
dish of vegetables without the bother of 
making up the kitchen fire. This same 
kitchen fire is the bane of housekeepers 
during torrid weather. In the city 
apartment a gas stove is practicable, 
but there are many localities in which 
one must rely upon a fuel that produces 
more heat than gas. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it is a boon to the house- 
keeper to be able once in a while to let 
the fire go out and depend upon her 
alcohol lamp for hot water and the 
one hot dish she wishes fora meal. 


Fried Tomatoes 

Slice tomatoes rather thick, without removing 
the skin. Heat in the blazer two tablespoon- 
fuls of butter, lay in the tomatoes and cook them 
until they are tender. Turn the slices often and 
take them out before they begin to break. 
Those who are fond of the taste of onion may 
add ten or twelve drops of onion juice to the 
butter before putting inthe tomatoes. Sprinkle 
the tomatoes with salt and a little pepper before 
serving them. These are good with cold meat 
of any kind. 


Deviled Tomatoes 

Put two tablespoonfuls of butter into the 
blazer and, before lighting the flame, add to the 
butter half a teaspoonful of onion juice, ten 
drops of tobasco sauce or a pinch of red pepper, 
half a teaspoonful of dry mustard, a scant tea- 
spoonful of sugar, a tablespoonful of vinegar, 


and a scant teaspoonful of salt. Light the 
flame, stir the sauce together until it is smooth, 
and lay in the tomatoes, sliced but not peeled. 
Cook until tender and serve 


Tomatoes with Cream Sauce 

Fry tomatoes as directed in the first recipe; 
take out the slices and keep warm in a covered 
dish while you add to the butter in the blazer 
a tablespoonful of flour, stirring this until it and 
the butter are a bubbling paste; add a half pint 
of thin cream in which has been dropped a tiny 
pinch of baking soda. Stir until the sauce is 
thick and smooth, add a small teaspoonful of 
salt and a little white pepper. Lay the tomatoes 
back in the sauce, let it boil up once and serve. 


Potatoes, Creamed 

Make a cream sauce by cooking together in 
the blazer a tablespoonful of flour and two of 
butter until they bubble and pouring upon them 
a half pint of milk. Have ready two cups of 
cold boiled potatoes, cut into dice, put them 
into the sauce and cook until they are heated 
through. Just before putting out the fiame, 
season to taste with salt and pepper and add a 
teaspoonful of parsley, minced fine. 


Potatoes a la Lyonnaise 

A good bacon or beef dripping may be used 
instead of butter. Heat this in the blazer with 
a teaspoonful of onion sliced very thin. When 
the onion begins to brown, put in cold boiled 
potatoes, cut into dice or into small slices, and 
cook to alight brown. Sprinkle with salt and 
pepper and serve. 


Fried Peppers 


Slice green peppers lengthwise, removing the 
seeds. Melt a couple of tablespoonfuls of butter 
in the chafing dish, lay in the peppers and fry 
until they are tender and lightly browned. Take 
out and serve as a relish with cold meat of any 
kind. 


Spaghetti and Tomato 

For this one must have cold cooked spaghetti, 
which may easily be prepared at a time when 
there is a fire in the stove, or spaghetti which 
has been left over from another meal may be 
used. Make a tomato sauce in the blazer by 
cooking together a tablespoonful each of butter 
and flour until they bubble and pouring upon 
them a half-pint of tomato liquor to which has 
been added a half-teaspoonful of onion juice. 
As soon as the sauce is thick and smooth, lay 
in the spaghetti, which should have been cut 
into short lengths. Let this become hot through 
and season it to taste with salt and pepper. 
Just before serving sprinkle over it a heaping 
tablespoonful of grated cheese. If Parmesan 
cheese is used the allowance may be a little less 
generous, but this full amount will be required 
of the ordinary dairy cheese. The pipe maca- 


roni or even vermicelli may be used in place of 
the spaghetti. 
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Sweeter Peter 
By Hattie PRESTON RIDER 


Oh! Sweeter Peter is the queerest boy, 
A hearty little dumpling of a lad; 
His funny sayings and his happy smiles 
Would make a rank misanthrope bright and 
glad. 


A small policeman-dimple stands beside 
The gate whereat these words and smiles come 
out, 
Who seizes, hustling quickly off to jail, 
Each angry word and sulky little pout. 


And when the Giant Cross comes prowling 
round, 
To vex the little boys and spoil their fun, 
If he but shows his head a-near that gate, 
Out pops the dimple,— see that giant run! 


When Bobby came half-frozen froni the pond, 
With tingling ears and frosted nose and 
thumbs, 
Peter looked sorry; then he gravely said: 
“T fink I’ll wait, and skate when summer 
comes.’’ 


He bought once, for his aunt, a birthday gift, 
A fine tin horn,— the kind so dear to boys;-- 
aunty gives me fings / like,’ said he, 
*“©’N’ I fought she'd like this, ’cause it makes 
a noise.”’ 


He’s sure that ‘‘lec’ric’’ lights just love to shine 
So little children needn't be afraid; 
That mud don’t mean to soil, and hard wood 
floors 
Are sorry when they bump a person’s head. 


He thinks the dear Lord Christ was * awful 
dood,”’ 
To turn from men to bless the children small, 


And when His followers spoke rebukingly, 
To say: ‘* Why! They don’t bovver Me at 


all! 


He has the knack of turning gloom to sun, 
That best of all the gifts the gods bestow; 

O, Sweeter Peter is the queerest boy,— 
He’s just a lump of love from top to toe! 


Major 
By HELEN M. RICHARDSON 


T was in May that I first saw Major. 
This was five years ago. How old 
he is, I have no means of knowing. 
He may be ten years old, or he may be 
forty. He was a full grown toad when 
I first knew him; and a toad is not 
supposed to grow any after his sixth 
birthday. 

Every May since he first appeared in 
my garden, Major has returned ; or, | 
should say, he has come out of his win- 
ter quarters ; for last fall 1 was fortu- 
nate enough to see just where he spent 
the winter. And I also saw him make 
all the preparations for his journey, 
which were very interesting. 

In the first place, he had seiected 
soft spot among the tomato vines ; and, 
when I discovered him, he was wiggling 
into the earth, backward. I watched 
until he had wiggled out of sight into 
his little earth house; then I said, 
‘*Good-by, Major ; come round again 
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in the spring !’’ and left him to his long 
winter nap. 

Major is one of the most industrious 
laborers in my garden; and | should 
feel disappointed not to see him hopping 
to meet me when I plant my seeds, in 
May. He has grown very friendly, 
and I often find him waiting for the in- 
sects and bugs I am in the habit of 
bringing him, as a reward for the many 
pests from which he is constantly ridding 
me. 

If you never have seen a toad catch 
a bug, or a worm, just watch, some- 
time. You will have to watch sharply, 
for lightning is not swifter. 

The tongue of a toad is very differ- 
ent from the tongue of any other crea- 
ture,— upside-down, you would call it, — 
for the root is fastened in the very front 
of his under jaw. When he sees any 
moving thing which he judges may be 
an insect, he throws the tip of his tongue 
out, picks the insect up, and thrusts it 
down his throat. 

Major and I have had some odd ex- 
periences. One day, I threw him a 
large grasshopper that in some way had 
lost one of its legs. Out darted Major's 
tongue, and in went the grasshopper — 
that is, all of it that could be taken in. 
A considerable portion of the grass- 
hopper's remaining leg protruded from 
Major’s mouth. 

I was interested to know what he 
would do. Once before, I had given 
him too big a mouthful, and had seen 
him hop to a stone near by, and push 
against it until he had crowded into his 
mouth the poor locust that chanced to 
be the victim. But this time there was 
nothing for him to push against 

Major looked around, turning in every 
direction, and seeing nothing to aid 
him, he stood upon his head. He re- 


peated this performance several times, 
until finally the leg of the unfortunate 
grasshopper was pushed down his 
throat. 

Another time, I gave him a squash 
bug. He immediately snapped it up, 
but spit it out instantly, and wiped his 
mouth, first with one paw, and then 
with the other, and hopped away. I 
never again offered him squash bugs for 
his dinner. 

One day, Major ate too many cater- 
pillars. The reason for his gluttony 
was this: A caterpillars’ nest had been 
taken from a tree, and as Major seemed 
to relish its inmates, | thought it a pity 
to deprive him of such a feast ; so, in- 
stead of burning the caterpillars as | 
usually did, I left them for Major to 
dispose of. 

How that toad did eat! Before he 
had finished, he looked like a flat tur- 
nip. The caterpillars were about an 
inch long, and as near as I could count, 
Major had eaten ninety ! 

There were quite a number still re- 
maining, but poor Major had accom- 
modated as many as he could. I tried 
wiggling one back and forth on the end 
of a stick, in front of him, to see if he 
could not be tempted to make the num- 
ber one hundred. He eyed it for a 
moment, then turned sadly away, and 
crawled under the piazza. 

For three days he was missing. | 
grew anxious, fearing his feast had been 
too rich, and that my old favorite had 
died of gluttony. But on the fourth 
day after I had seen him crawl under 
the piazza, he hopped to meet me, as 
fresh and hearty as ever, and seemed 
to ask: ‘‘ Got any more of those deli- 
cious caterpillars for me?’’ He had re- 
turned to his usual shape, having fasted 
three days. 
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A Morning Greeting 


My neighbor met me on the street, 
She dropped a word of greeting gay, 

Her look so bright, her tone so sweet, 
I stepped to music all that day. 


The cares that tugged at heart and brain, 
The work too heavy for my hand, 

The ceaseless underbeat of pain, 
The tasks I could not understand, 


Grew lighter as I walked along 
With air and step of liberty, 
Freed by the sudden lilt of song 
That filled the world with cheer for me. 


Yet, was this all? A woman wise, 
Her life enriched by many a year, 
Had faced me with her brave, true eyes, 


Passed on and said ** Good morning, dear! 
Margaret Sangster. 


Family Friends 


- it true, as declared by a recent 
writer, that ‘‘one rarely sees inti- 
mate friendship between persons of the 
same family? The members of most 
families are friendly together in a luke- 
warm-outside sort of way, but there is 
no enthusiasm or congenial fellowship 
in this matter-of-fact kind of intercourse. 
They bear the same name, and have a 
general interest in one another's wel- 
fare, but in regard to their mental and 
spiritual life they are often utter stran- 


gers, perhaps hold creeds and opinions 


entirely at variance, their separateness 
being glossed over with a veneering of 
polite disregard. We all desire friend- 
ship, sympathy, and congenial com- 
panionship. We go through the world 
looking for these things, and sorrowing 
when we do not get them. It seems a 
strange perverseness of fate that we find 
them so rarely where there are so many 
other pleasant things which would make 
them still more beautiiul.”’ 


Being Thankful 


appear grateful must be an ac- 
quired art, or there would not be so 
many persons who dole out their thanks 
in amanner that seems as if they almost 
grudged having to give thanks at all, 
says a writer in Harper's Bazar. The 
little children are often chided by their 
elders for their failure to say ** Thank 
you,’’ but do the elders themselves 
always remember to utter the speech of 
gratitude? Have not some of us a way 
of accepting a favor as if it were our 
due, and as if we were under no obliga- 
tion by having received it?) Even 
birthday and Christmas gifts are occa- 
sionally tardily acknowledged, although 
most of us have regard enough for the 
conventionalities of life to write the note 
which common politeness demands. 
But it is in the home and with those 
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we love best that we fail to say ‘‘ Thank 
you.’’ The wife scarcely thinks to 
speak the simple words when her hus- 
band restores to her the handkerchief 
she has dropped, or rises and gives her 
the easy chair which he has occupied 
until her entrance. 
often does the young girl forget to ex- 
press gratitude for the numberless little 
things that the patient mother does for 
her! It is taken for granted that 
mother shall neatly mend the ripped 
glove, or sew the missing button on the 
shoe, or put the ruching in the neck of 
her daughter’s gown. The girl does 
not say, ‘‘She is here to do these 
things,’’ but her actions speak as loudly 
as the words could. In the depths of 
her heart, the most loyal mother must 
sometimes miss and long for the speech 
of affectionate thanks. It requires so 
little effort to utter it. Many of the 
amenities of life become matters of habit. 
Would it not be well for us in our homes 
to cultivate the habit of saying ‘‘ Thank 
you’’? 


And how sadly 


Marital Respect 


FEW days ago a woman moving in 
respectable circles made a call on 

some neighbors, and spent an hour de- 
tailing and caricaturing her husband's 
peculiarities. One or two. strangers 
dropped in, but the swift movements of 
her facile tongue were so pleasant to 
her that she did not pause, but seemed 
bent upon making her ‘‘liege lord’’ 
appear ridiculous. Yet she is one of 
the most gushing of loving wives when 
All that she 
told of him, though peculiar, was harm- 
One of the company had the 
power to prevent that woman’s husband 


from securing an important position 


out in company with him. 


less. 


which would have greatly improved the 
family’s financial standing. It remains 
to be seen whether or not she risked his 
chances. The man who will disparage 
his wife by remarks to others about her, 
and the woman who will lower the 
respect of her friends for her husband, 
except when compelled to sue for a 
divorce or a legal separation, deserve 
the contempt and the wretchedness 
which usually ensue. When the people 
who hear such things see such a couple 
together, they cannot but laugh in their 
sleeves at the remembrance of what they 
heard.—Christian Advocate. 


Born Sanitarians 


A’ a recent meeting of the Boards of 

Health of Pennsylvania, Dr. Ben- 
jamin I.ee emphasized a truth to which 
insufficient attention has been paid. 
Women, he said, are born sanitarians, 
whereas men must be taught. This 
fact, we should say, is based upon the 
evolution of the race, as the réle that 
cleanliness plays in civilization is un- 
doubtedly due to women. Advantage 
of this great fact should be taken in our 
national housekeeping. True wisdom 
consists in utilizing the teachings, ten- 
dencies, and habits shown in the racial 
development. Women, by office and 
evolution, are the housekeepers and 
health-officers of the family. Let them 
become publicly and officially our health- 
officers and sanitary managers. The 
marvelous ability and success already 
shown by them in this field warrants 
every confidence. 


There are millions 
of unoccupied women who can thus 
find a work that will bring gladness to 
giver and receiver, and that will lift us 
a long way in the progress of civiliza- 
tion.—Philadelphia Medical Journal. 
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The Minister’s Guest 

Tue Mrinister’s Guest. By Isabel Smith. Appletons’ 

Town and Country Library, No. 286. Paper, 400 

pages; socents. New York: I). Appleton & Co. 

This is really a very enjoyable novel, 
and if it is patterned somewhat on the 
old-fashioned ’’ plan, as has been sug- 
gested, it is a pity that more of our re- 
cent novels have not the same charac- 
teristic, if by that means they might be 
made, as is this, bright, strong, whole- 
some, absorbingly enjoyable as a story, 
with a sufficient spice of love, rivalry, 
and adventure to prevent the interest 
from flagging. 


How To Do It 
How To Do It. To which is added, How To Live. By 

Edward Everett Hale. Cloth, 12mo, gilt top, 397 

pages. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 

The present forms the seventh volume 
of the Library Edition of Dr. Hale's 
works, which the publishers are pre- 
senting in so acceptable form and dress. 
It is made up in its first part of essays 
on such practical topics as how to read, 
write, go into society, talk, travel, habits 
in church, life with children, with elders, 
and at school. The second part relates 
more closely to health and right living 
— physical, mental, and moral ; so that 
the central thought in the two divisions 
is closely related. There are chapters 
on How to Sleep, How to Exercise, How 
to Think, How to Study, Appetite, 
Duty to the State, and many other 
vital and important topics. Every 
chapter is replete with sound, helpful 


suggestion, convincingly presented. 


Quaint Nuggets 
Quaint Nuccets— Fuller, Hall, Selden, Herbert, Wal- 
ton. Gathered by Eveline Warner Brainerd. Flexible 
cloth, gilt top, 136 pages; 45 cents. New York: Fords, 

Howard & Hulbert. 

Five old English writers of marked 
individuality are sampled in this neat 
volume, which adds another number to 
the desirable ‘‘ Nuggets’ series. The 
writers in quotation by this compiler 
lived and wrote in the important Eng- 
lish century from 1580 to 1680, and in 
considering the momentous deeds of 
that epoch they gave expression to 
many an epigram which can never die 
—can never fail to reach and touch the 
mind to which it is presented. 


Various Booklets. 

Tue Luscious Strawnerry. By Jane E. Clemmens. 
Paper, 32 pages, 25 cents. Springfield, ©.: The 
Author. 

A collection of recipes prepared by 
this well-known contributor to Goop 

HOUSEKEEPING. 


Makin’ Ruymes anp Orner Ruyues. By Edwin P 
Haworth. Cloth, 80 pages, 75 cents. Garden City, 
Mo.: The Author. 

A book of varied verse, with a por- 


trait of the author. 


GramMaA. The Autobiography of a Cat. Illustrated. 
By Dr. John S. Owen. Paper, 86 pages, 25 cents. 
Detroit, Mich.: American Publishing Co. 


Twentietn Century Exrense Book. By Mary W 
Dewson ; introduction by Mrs. Ellen H. Richards 
Cloth, 104 pages. Boston: Richard G. Badger & 
Co. 

A very excellent system of *‘ keeping 
track’’ of the household expenses is 
presented in this convenient volume. 
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No. 455—Prize Anagram 
A Pickwick Party 


The great popularity of cur recent 
‘*Pilgrim’s Progress’? Anagram _ in- 
duces us to offer a companion paper 
under the above title. The correct 
solution of these numbers will produce 
a list of fifty characters and places men- 
‘tioned in the famous ‘‘ Pickwick Papers”’ 
of Charles Dickens. 


Baby swore! 

W. kicks cup a mile. 

Get me a bolo lung until — 
Strand trim angels. 

Put in bell-size chap. 

*Deed men had heart. 

He, he! Her town set hurt Goodie! 
Rot, jot, Bert. 

None catch her spry ire. 

Want a link in heel. 

What thin rein! 

Glide lowly, Rantol. 

It just cheers me, a girl. 

Wee small rule. 

So snug as sugar dust, 

This whig on Alps. 

Of thy beat. 

Ask us, my Lemuel. 
Storm-clad Rome. 

Quirk seen; fears his will. 
Barn ale — all ale. 

When your glad sun had app— 
Slonnsonn acquired Lil. 

Go, lute-averted hunger! 
Greet here with a host. 

Jennie Ballman. 

Man buys large, queer actions. 
Trekmoor. 

Roll lemon mops. 

His calm robe burst. 


31 Real Jed fling. 
2 O Charles, burn our month! 
33 Patty Cruman. 
34. A sad thing met me, pup. 
35 Greet Chang; read note; rest. 
36 At sheer ace hands. 
37. Run, get me sap! 
38 Get by a hale turn. 
39 ©Buzz, James F. Turner. 
40 Hit me that Hawkins chest. 
41 Even torn crutch tied. 
2 Swim relay smiled. 

43 D led, yelling. 
44 Balm seen — gun-chat. 
45 Bad wagon — clip it. 
46 I tent not such lover. 
47 Josh B. Robert. 
48 North Turkey reek. 
49 He runs tremlo. 
50 Lundsome was slim. 

Three prizes will be awarded under 
our rules and regulations. 

First Prize — Five in gold 
coin, 

Second Prize — THREE DOLLARS in 
gold coin. 

Third Prize—One year’s subscrip- 
tion to Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 

Rules and Regulations 


The Prize Coupon to be found on one of the advertis- 
ing pages must be filled out and firmly attached to the 
first page of the list. 
fully verified by the author's solution of the Anagram, 
and if found perfect will be marked 100 points. All 
variations, imperfect spellings, and missing solutions 


Each answer received will be care- 


will be scaled by a fixed and impartial system, just to all 
parties. Incase of tie, precedence will be determined by 
the date of mailing office postmark of the letter. Thus :— 
The first perfect list to be mailed will receive the first 
prize; the others in their order. In case no lists register 
100 points, the highest numbered will receive the honors. 
Additions to a list already sent will not be considered, 
but an entirely new list may be sent (within the time limit 


only), superseding the former. 


: 
3 
4 
8 
9 
II 
I 
7 16 
7 
23 
26 


Winners of any prize will not be awarded another prize 
of equal or lower grade within one year : but their lists, if 
otherwise prize-winning, will receive ‘“‘ Special Honorable 
Mention,” which will be given in no other case. 

No solution of the above Anagram will be considered 
if mailed after 12 p. m. of Saturday, August 25. 

Those entitled to subscription prizes may have them 
credited on their own account, or the magazines sent to 
friends. 


All correspondence for this department should be ad- 
dressed 
Puzzle Editor,” Goon House 
Springfield, Mass. 


Answer to Prize Anagram 


No. 453 — Books by English Authors 
Annals of the Parish. 
Apology for His Life. 
The Portrait of a Lady. 
The Wages of sin. 
The Master of Ballantrae. 
The Mutable Many. 
Old Sir Douglas. 
Beyond the Pale. 
The Rime of the Ancient Mariner. 
Letters to Dead Authors. 
The Woman in White. 
The Red Cockade. 
13 The Scouring of the White Horse. 
14 The Coming Race. 
15 The Maid of Sker. 
16 The Silence of Dean Maitland. 
17. The Fool of Quality. 
18 Barnaby Rudge. 
19 Heaps of Money. 
20 The Wreck of the Grosvenor. 
21 Hereward the Wake. 
22 The Mill on the Floss. 
23 The Cruise of the Midge. 
24 The Prisoner of Zenda. 
25 The Crust and the Cake. 
26 The Mutineers of the Bounty. 
27. The Chaplain of the Fleet. 
28 Love me Little, Love me Long. 
29 His Natural Life. 
30 Masterman Ready. 
31 Wild Irish Girl. 
32 ~Lovel, the Widower. 
33 The Light of Asia. 
34 She Stoops to Conquer. 


th 


35 Armorel of Lyonesse. 

36 ©The Seats of the Mighty. 
37. A Window in Thrums. 
38 The Great Shadow. 

39 Good-bye, Sweetheart. 
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40 The True Relation. 

41 Wives and Daughters. 

42 Soldiers of Fortune. 

43 The Bride of Lammermoor. 
44 Pride and Prejudice. 

45 The White Company. 

46 The Two Chiefs of Dunboy. 
47 The Story of the Heavens. 
48 An Accomplished Gentleman. 
49 The Purple Island. 

50 But Yet a Woman. 


This Anagram was published in 
Goop HovusEKEEPING for June, and 
the prizes are awarded as follows : — 

First Prize— AN EAGLE GRAPHO- 
PHONE, with No. 1 outfit, Mary Stall- 
man, Lee, Mass. 


Second Prize — A year's subscription 
to Goop HOUSEKEEPING, with two 
selection subscriptions, Marjorie S. Col- 
lins, 35 Wendell Ave., Pittsfield, Mass. 

Third Prize — A year's subscription 
to HOUSEKEEPING, Mrs. Sarah 
Stanton, 232 Fountain St., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 


Our Special Prize 
= the January number of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING a special prize offer 
of a fifty-dollar graphophone and outfit 


was made, to be given to the sadscriber 


first sending in two absolutely correct 
solutions. The award is now made to 
Miss Margaret Taylor, 106 Wendell 
avenue, Pittsfield, Mass., who not only 
was the first subscriber to send two cor- 
rect solutions, but has since added an- 
other, making an unequaled record. 
In one case Miss Taylor's was the only 
absolutely correct solution received, and 
the exceptional excellence of all her 
work shows a painstaking care which 
well entitles her to the desirable pre- 
mium. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD CALENDAR 


MOON’S PHASES 
D First Quarter, 3d. 11h. 45m. A.M. 


OF ull Moon, 


4h. 30m. P.M. 


In the parching August wind, 
Cornfields bow the head, 

Sheltered in round valley depths, 
On low hills outspread. 


1 Wed 
2 Thu 
ri 

4 Sat 
5 Sun 
6 Mon 
7 Tue 
8 Wed 
9 Thu 

10 


—Christina G. Rossetti. 


MEMORANDA 


(Standard Eastern Time) 


AUGUST, 900 C Last Quarter, 17d. 6h. 46m. A.M. 
@New Moon, 24d. 10h. 52m. P.M. 


Golden Rules for August 


This is the most trying month of the year, so 
far as temperature is concerned. ‘‘ The dog 
star reigns,’’ and his is an intense rule. More 
and more the people are coming to recognize 
the desirability and the necessity for adapting 
themselves wisely to conditions over which they 
have no control. Still there is room for im- 
provement; and there are also many who can- 
not avail themselves of the full measure of 
respite, even during the heated term. For 
these, a few pertinent thoughts: — 

Take life during August just as easily as 
circumstances will permit. 

Attempt to do only those things which are 
necessary, and that in the easiest manner 
possible. f 

Keep as cool as practicable, but do not swal- 
low great quantities of iced drinks to attain 
that result. ‘ 

Eat sparingly of plain, nutritious foods, 
avoiding heavy meals and late dinners. 

Let the mind share in the restful policy of the 
season. Fretting and worrying help nothing, 
but they are terribly injurious of themselves. 

Acquire the habit of making the best of 
everything. If disappointments come, bear 
them with fortitude, and hope for a better 
result next time. 

Above all, never ‘* borrow trouble.’’ This is 
one of the most deplorable habits of modern 
life, because it not only wears out the ‘ bor- 
rower’’ prematurely and unnecessarily, but 
throws a shadow upon all with whom she comes 
in contact. 

Do not fall back upon the plea that ‘all are 
not constituted alike; some can and some can- 
not.’? Our habits are what we make them, 
even to moods of thought and temperament. 
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“THE END OF THE WORLD." 


